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Lilium speciosum rubrum (Lance-leaved Lily) 
(From the W. B. Wilson lawn, Grinnell, Iowa) 
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W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Angola, Ind. 











CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 

Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-iris 








rr. 
ASK OUR PRICES FoR THE BEsr 


European New Gladiol 


J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. V. Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland 


Catalogue of Hyacinths, T lips 
free for the ‘eatite Madonna Lilies 











The Alpine and Perennial Seeds 
(over 800 rare varieties) 


SELECTED ANNUAL SEEDS 
ROCK & HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
BULBS, ROSES and SHRUBS 
listed in our 1929 catalogue will be of interest to you. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesvilie, Ohio 


COLEMAN GARDENS 


OREGON GROWN GLADIOLI 


Send your name and address and receive our 





Price Lists as they are issued. 


Box 24 Multnomah, Oregon 


HENRY C. PETY . 


Select Gladioli 


400 of the finest, new and rare dom 
varieties, over 100 imported varieties. Lis 


estic and foreign 


1930 catalogue in large, medium, in ‘my 
smal 

bulblets at prices that will please you. a = 

mailing list, send your name now for your free pli 


Paulding, Ohio 











The World’s Finest Flowers 


That is what you want. 
That is what we grow end sell. 
Our catalog of eladiolus, roses, 
perennials and rock plants is 
free for the 
Many new and rare flowers 
offered 


DELKIN’S PUGET SOUND 
7 Washington 








Deer Lodge Glad Farm 


Honor Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Bennett, 
Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and nearly 100 
leading varieties. Catalogues ready Dee. ist. 


M. F. W RIGHT 








ee 


NEW IRIS LIST 
NOW READY 


LE GRON FLORAL Co. 
124 Amherst Drive : Toledo, Ohie 








KUNDERD GLADIOLI 


Every Gladiolus lover should receive my Golden 
Anniversary catalog which will be issued about 
Jan. Ist. f not already on my mailing list, 
send me your address. 


A. E. KUNDERD - Goshen, Ind. 
Box F 











JOERG’S WHITE 
No. 1—$.60 each -_--$6.00 dozen 
No. 2— .50 each -_-- 5.00 dozen 

New Catalog will be mailed when ready. 


GEORGE J. éoune, INO. 
New Hyde Park ° u. t., %.Y¥. 





KEMP’S 
DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 


Are famous the World over for their 
perfection of flower and beautiful “an” nz. 
catalogue ready in January. 
J. A. KEMP, Giad-Dahlia Specialist 
Breeder and Grower 
Box 181-F-G Little Silver, N. J, 

















SPECIAL PEONY OFFER 


10 —_ SS eee $5.00 
oes ee (eee) 2.50 
GED a nn eninn 2.50 
ALL 30 ROOTS FOR $8.00 $10.00 

___-$2.50 


10 Peoniles, all colors, my selection ___- 
Send for list of over 100 varieties. 


STANLEY C. ROSEFIELD 


Route 3 Kansas City, Mo. 


Oregon Grown Gladiolus 
If your name is not on our mailing list, drop 
us a postal and receive our new list when is- 
sued. Worth-while Glads at reasonable prices. 
L. E. WEEKS 


Route 8, Box 54 - Salem, Oregon 








in lots of 10 to 100. 
Tulips, ete. 
Cc. H. 


PEONY BARGAINS 


in best cut flower kinds—very early to very late. Pink, 
Edulis Superba 40c, Delicatissima 40c, Grandiflora 
$1.00. White, Festiva Maxima 40c, Mme. De Verne- 
ville 40c, Couronne D’Or 40c. Red, Rachel 75e, Felix 
Crouse > 5c Rubra Superba 75c. 
kind $1.0 

orders eae 


40c varieties 3 of 
75c varieties 3 of a Ra §- 00. $38.00 
21 One each entire 9 $5.00 prepaid. 3 

Venn low prices 


5 eye divisions correctly labeled. 
Free price list of Peonies, Iris, 


SMITH : Faribault, Minn, 








IRIS—25 Varieties $2.00 
Full range of gorgeous colors. 
Each labeled and true to name. 
Each a different variety. Strong, 
healthy divisions. Free catalogs. 


PEONIES - GLADIOLI 
Lecygne, Solange, Therese $9.00 


(Walter Faxon or LeMoine’s Lamartine in place of, 
Therese if desir 
We were awarded the foremost prizes at the Saint Paul 
and Minneapolis Peony shows, this year. Let us send 
you our lists of over 100 fine varieties of Peonies and 
about 150 varieties of Gladioli. The prices will appeal 
to you. 





MORE PERFECT PEONIES -- BY GUMM 


Try one of my age ony collections. 8 
fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 16 for $5.00. 
Fresh Peony seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. 
Blackmore & Langdon, and Wrexham Delphin- 
ium Seeds 50c per 200 seeds. 

Send for Catalagne 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 














Mons. Jules Elie or Edulis Superba 
12 Roots, my selection, for $5. 
Send for Catalog—lIt’s Free 
STONECREST GARSESS 
Eau Claire - Wisconsin 





Please state definitely what you intend to plant, 
as we issue several catalogs. 

Se -“- FLORISTS 
Rutherford New Jersey 








Sold separately at above prices. 
Price list ready. 


GELSER BROS. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, ine. 
CHEROKEE GARDENS (A. F. Heunisch) Remington - Dept. A - _ Indiana 
ee wee . 4832 Ashland. Ave. Saint Paul, Minnesota —— a ‘ 
SIX BEST BLOOMING BOBBINK & ATKINS $5 PEONY BARGAIN 
PEONY ROOTS FOR $3.00 ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS Avalanche —~~~~-~ $ .50° Karl Rosenfield ___$ i 
Gg ERB y Hy Ask for Catal eed my ae 100 oe aaa 10 
i i é ‘ Sa tlw ar. onal 
; Festiva Maxima or Cor D’Or SK tor ogs ——_ 156 Rath Bead n 


All the above high class Peonies sent postpaid for $5. 


$1 orders up 


Box F, Dalton, N.Y. 








FALL 


Is the one best time to 
plant wild flowers if a 
typical showing is to be 
had the next season. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg - - Texas 











HIGHWAY GARDENS 


CORBETT - - £4ORE. 


SET NO. 2—Greatest $5.00 Bulblet Collection 


10 Betty Nuthall 5 Mary O’ Mine 
20 Jane Adams 50 Annie Laurie 
2 Jubilee 100 Dr. Bennett 
2 Gallant Leader 12 Dr. Moody 
50 Longfellow 25 Pfitzer’s Triumph 


100 Mrs. L. Douglass 25 Mrs. Von enguenburs 
4 Coryphee 25 Golden Dream 
25 Mary Frey 100 W. H. Phipps 
10 Minuet 50 Geraldine Porrar 


Shipped any time after Dec. 1st, anywhere, for $5.00. 
Send for Fall list. 





Paeonies Iris 


60 Acres 10 Acres 


Write for Catalogues and Pren- 
ium list. Will find our prices are 
right. 

Premiums Awarded for August 


Guy R. Heacock, 2233 S. Logan__Denver, Colo. 


Mrs. E. A. Roof, 215 W. 12th St. 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


C. B. Murray, Route No. 1__Fairmont, W. V& 
GILBERT H. WILD & SON 


Sarcoxie - ® Missour! 














Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 


Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4. 50, five years $6.00. 





(Copyright 1929 by Madison Cooper ) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
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Development of Our Garden 


HAT magic there is in that one 
Wreors “Garden”; and yet how 


prosaic it is often made to seem. 


Perhaps that is because, over and over 
again, pieces of ground are given that 
name, when they are really not Gar- 
dens. 


Seven years ago we, two young 
women and a child, moved from a 
large city to a small one and were 
over-joyed to find that our new home 
was surrounded by a Garden. I wish 
you could have seen it! In the centre 
of a flourishing crop of Twitch Grass 
was a pinched looking oblong contain- 


BY KATHERINE A. BUCHAN, (Ont.) 


Seed. Truly, the Birds could have 
built their nests with ease in one of 
these weeds. The next eye-sore to be 
tackled was the dump. After levelling 
it off, we threw over the remains, all 
the sods of Twitch Grass and other 
weeds that we dug up in the ground 
above the hill. 

Gradually things took on a more 
orderly appearance. By the end of 
the first year, we had achieved a place 
wherein things could be planted, but 
this raised another problem, namely; 
we could not afford to buy plants, so 
everything had to be started from 
seed. Never will I forget having to 








Where the Humming Birds love to flit 


ing a few Potatoes and Onions. On 
one side of the house were two plants, 
acream Iris and a blue Columbine. 
At the end of this Garden there was 
a steep hill leading down to the little 
river. Of course it was impossible 
to see the river from the house, for the 
top of this hill was banked up with 
ashes, tin cans, broken crockery and 
other odds and ends from about a 
dump. 

It was to a place such as this that 
Wwe came, but did we sit back and let 
the weeds continue to grow in health 
and happiness? Not a bit of it! 

With knives and sickles we boldly 
attacked the formidable array of Bur- 
docks below the hill. A person had 
only to look at one of them to be re- 
minded of the parable of the Mustard 


carry out, on fine spring days, box 
after box of these tiny seedlings to a 
sheltered place at the side of the 
house, and having to take them back 
again as soon as the temperature be- 
gan to drop. 

By and by, we achieved a grass path 
leading from the shed door to the top 
of the hill, and narrow brick steps at 
least part way down the incline. 

Close by the river’s edge grew sev- 
eral thick clumps of Cedar. These we 
thinned out a bit and with some of the 
resulting wood, built a pretty little 
rustic arch at the top of the steps. 
Later on, we added seats; and last 
year planted some Climbing Roses 
about it. 


Little by little our Garden has 
grown. Beds along each side of the 
house and along the fences soon came 
into being. We planted Lilacs down 
part of the fence next the street so as 
to form a sort of screen between us 
and the public eye, as we worked in 
the Garden. By carefully saving and 
buying the best seeds, and also by 
trading some of our superfluous plants 
for ones which we did not have, our 
flower beds have grown enormously. 
Each Spring a few more feet are com- 
ing off the vegetable patch, and each 
Summer more and more people come 
to see the flowers. 

We did start a Strawberry bed, but 
it was a complete failure except from 





Delphiniums, Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, Iris and Sweet William 
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the standpoint that it attracted the 
Robins. I remember that one time 
Jane thought that she had discovered 
a method of keeping the Birds from 
getting among the plants. 


“Look,” she said, taking some of us 
out to admire her handiwork, “I have 
covered it with a tennis net and 
pegged it down securely. It is quite 
impossible for them—,” but just then 
there was a rustle of the leaves and 
from under this securely pegged net, 
emerged a Robin! Needless to say, 
we abandoned the Strawberries. Not 
so the Raspberries. These had been 
planted in the hope that they would 
choke out the weeds at the foot of the 
hill. They have been doing so, suc- 
cessfully, ever since. The Berries are 
large and luscious, indeed they are all 
The damp 
black earth in this place must be ex- 
actly what they require. As for our 
young Asparagus bed, it was started 
by some seed dropped from fronds of 
the Asparagus, with which some chil- 


dren were playing! 


Of course, our flowers were not a 
success from the very beginning; 
there were ever so many failures. For 
instance, one year we decided to have 
huge beds of Asters all about the 
place. So we planted boxes and boxes 
of seeds, and they came up like little 
soldiers, all so sturdy and healthy- 
looking that we were certain that they 
would be a success. When the time 
for transplanting came, we were on 
our knees for days, labouriously put- 
ting in these thousands of tiny plants. 
But I am afraid that we were “count- 
ing our chickens before they were 
hatched.” One day, just before they 
were to bloom, the Aster Fly attacked 
them. What a disappointment it was! 
The next year we actually tried them 
again, but once more they were a fail- 
ure, so now we do not waste space in 
endeavoring to grow Asters. I believe 











The rustic arch at the foot of 
the garden path and on the edge 
of what used to be the “dump” 


that about the only cure for the Aster 
Fly is a liberal and constant stream 
from the hose. We did not, and still 
have not, such a luxury as a hose. All 
the water has to be caried in pails and 
watering-cans! Other flowers that 
have not been a success with us are 
Dahlias and Sweet Peas. 

By now we know very well what 
will grow and what will not, and have 
obtained a succession of bloom each 
year—from the Daffodils and Tulips 
on to the Iris, Lilacs, the Columbine, 
Pyrethrum, Foxgloves and Canier- 
bury Bells, Roses, Delphinium, Holly- 
hocks, Phlox and so on, with of course, 
the annuals that fill in during and be- 
tween each change of flowers. 


Birds? Yes, we have all kinds of 
them, from the Blackbirds, who usu- 
ally get the Peas before we do, to the 
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dainty little Wrens and ; 

Birds. The Robins, Waxwing 
Catbirds always seem to come antied 
especially for a tree of Pin Cherving 
and if there is anything that the littl, 
Goldfinches and Song Sparrows like 
better than Sunflower seed, it js the 
seed of the Salsify. Each year = 
have several plants for them. ‘ 


So you see, because of our i 
ments in obtaining from a 
waste of Burdocks, garbage and 
Twitch Grass; a Garden with a sue- 
cession of profusive bloom; a Garden 
with little paths, brick steps, a rustic 
arch and all kinds of Birds; a Garden 
which people come to see at all hours 
of the day; we are actually beginning 
to pat ourselves on the back, furtively 
to be sure, but we have earned it— 
don’t you think so? 





Some Facts About Earthworms 
“BY GEO. L. WERLE, (Penna.) 


HAVE noticed the articles about 
Earthworms by Arthur G. Shumm 
and A. M. Hauser, (Ark.), in the 

Question and Answer Department of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, and I think Mr. 
Hauser is right in saying that the 
Earthworms do not cut down Glads 
or Iris leaves. 


I grow thousands of Glads and a lot 
of Iris and have yet to find where 
these Earthworms have done them any 
damage; but they cause me a lot of 
trouble in the lettuce bed, onion bed, 
and several kinds of young plants 
when they are small. They will clean 
up a lettuce bed in two or three nights, 
when the lettuce first comes up, and 
will pull out onion sets before they get 
strongly rooted, drag them to their 
holes and pull them in, sprout down as 
far as they will go. You can find the 
sets there in the morning, as the 
worms left them, upside down. 


These are not the common Earth- 
worms of light color and also the red 
ones that are found all over the 
country; but a much larger kind. I 
have seen them as thick as a lead 
pencil, and 8 inches long as they lay 
on the ground and these larger ones 
will stretch to a foot long. They are of 
a darker color than the common red 
Earthworm, and fishermen claim that 
most of the fish around here will not 
touch them. Bullheads are the only 
fish, they claim, that will eat them. 


These Worms only work at night 
and when the ground is wet after a 
warm rain in June. They can, with a 
lantern or flashlight be picked up by 
the hundreds, but you must be quiet 
with your feet and be sure to grab at 
the tail end as they come out of the 
ground head first and keep the tail end 
in the hole and at the least jar such 
as a footstep, they pop down in the 
hole in a wink. By being careful you 
will miss a lot of them, but by 


grabbing with the thumb and first 
finger at the tail end you will catch 
half of them by the head, they are go 
quick. Once you get them away from 
the hole you can drop them, as they 
are lost, and they can only craw! like 
an ordinary Earthworm. I have often 
tried to get three or four close to- 
gether by being quick and dropping 
them, later to be picked up. They can 
be found every place around here, but 
on bare ground in the garden or ona 
short mowed lawn is the best place to 
pick them up. I don’t know what 
parts of the country have these Worms, 
but we have them here in Warren Co., 
Penna., in a great plenty. I have 
picked up as much as a 6 quart pail 
full from 9 P. M. to 12 P. M., but 
there seems to be a lot more there the 
next night. 

I have tried salting the ground with 
rock salt; it will rid the ground of 
them, but must be used so heavy that 
nothing will grow there until after 
several hard rains and then the 
Worms begin to get back there again. 
Go out on a warm damp night with 
a light and pick them up. This is the 
best remedy I know, and you will have 
to cover the same ground several times 
to get any results. When they are 
scared into their holes they will mostly 
be out again in ten minutes. 

I thought this article about Earth- 
worms might be interesting to some 
and might explain some of the damage 
done in gardens, the owners of which, 
can’t explain. 

Snails are also bad around here, but 
I believe the Worms do a lot of the 
damage that is blamed to the Snails. 

I don’t believe the common Earth- 
worms do any damage and actually be- 
lieve they are a benefit to the soil. 

The large Worms are called “night- 
walkers,” or “night-creepers,” aroun 
here. 
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Utility of the Bamboo Tree 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH, (Calif.) 


have been described throughout 

the world, but only 2 of them 
are native to the United States, ac- 
cording to an official leaflet issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. Do 
“you all” recollect that old song, 
“Down in the Canebrake close by the 
mill, etc”? Well, the famous old Cane- 
prakes of the South are our native 
Bamboos. And barley, rye, wheat, 
corn and oats, all of them, are “the 
uncles and the cousins and the aunts” 
of the Bamboo, each having somewhat 
similar jointed stems. 


Asia appears to be the home of 
most of the valuable species of this 
GRASS, where it grows to such pro- 
portions that it forms immense groves 
and jungles. And in the U. S. where 
it has been experimentally cultivated 
for about 25 years, it often attains 
great height, the full grown some- 
times from 60 to 70 feet tall. Shoots 
may grow from 1 foot to 1% feet in 
a single day. Most of the fruit re- 
gembles grain, but some are reported 
not unlike a nut, and one giant vari- 
ety bears a fleshy fruit similar to an 


Nive 500 species of Bamboos 





apple. Because of the infrequency of 
its blooming period—often 50 to 100 
years elapsing before flowers and 
seeds are produced—it is not grown 
from seeds, but is usually propagated 
from underground running roots or 
division of clumps. There has been 
a ban on its importation for almost 
ten years because of the risk of in- 
troducing some new and dangerous 
pest. But as cultural conditions have 
been improved since the first intro- 
duction into our country, it is being 
more successfully grown all the time. 


Realizing the general usefulness of 
Bamboo and desiring to encourage an 
interest in its culture, the Dept. of 
Agriculture has for several years fur- 
nished plants, in necessarily limited 
quantities, to co-operators who were 
willing to spare sufficient ground up 
to 1 acre, and to care for the groves 
until well established, provided of 
course other conditions were favorable 
such as mild climate, etc. Bamboo 
will not grow in all States, especially 
the colder Northern ones, but appears 
to flourish in many parts of the 
South; in fact wherever cotton grows, 


< <a x 


—Courtesy Dept. Agriculture 





Giant Timber Bamboo near Savannah, Ga. 
Age about 35 yrs. Plants 40 to 60 ft. high 
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as well as along the Pacific Coast, par- 
ticularly in parts of California. Any- 
one interested in the subject may 
obtain further information by writing 
to the Bureau of Foreign Plant In- 
dustry, Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The uses of Bamboos are almost 
endless, a few being: Fences, gates, 
trellises, poles for beans, etc., garden 
stakes of all kinds, water-carrying 
pipes, coops, and crates of every sort; 
besides many styles of furniture. (In 
the Orient you are told it brings 
good luck to sit on a Bamboo seat.) 
Phonograph needles, barrels, baskets, 
brooms, rakes, not to mention its 
many uses in making decorative arti- 
cles. This writer successfully made 
in a short time a pair of curtain 
poles by simply husking and cutting 
the canes the desired length, then 
holding them a minute over a gas 
jet all along the length to secure that 
mottled brown effect generally seen in 
the illustrated decorative Oriental 
Bamboo articles. 


TTENTION is also called to the 

use of Bamboo for landscape or- 
namentation. It is not only striking, 
adding a touch of artistic beauty to 
any spot, but is suitable for parks, 
school and home grounds, affording 
shade in Summer and protection in 
Winter against storms and winds. It 
is said to stand up well in localities 
where hurricanes sometimes occur, 
and in other ways seems altogether 
desirable. 


Bamboo is less familiar as a source 
of food supply to many in the Occi- 
dent, the food value being said - to 
equal that of the Onion. The young 





BAMBOOS IN MOONLIGHT 


“Between the Bamboos tall the moonlight 
softly trickles, and I hear the Cuckoo’s call.’’ 


(Cover-design Bamboos and Birds 
on Japanese book of poems) 
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edible shoots of Bamboo (Japanese 
take-no-ko,—baby Bamboo) are suc- 
culent and delicate as sweet corn and 
may be prepared in many tasty de- 
lightful ways; the simplest being to 
cook in salted water until tender, 
drain, and serve with drawn butter. 
These baby Bamboos are supposed to 
be earthed up and bleached like as- 
paragus. The accompanying picture 
shows shoots prepared for cooking. 
They are imported into this country 
already canned from both China and 
Japan. In the Orient, Bamboo is 
served not only in various styles as 
a vegetable and eaten with the al- 
ways-present Rice, but is also candied, 
preserved or pickled. In India, the 
hollow joints are sometimes filled with 
honey, covered with clay and baked 
in the fire and thought a great deli- 
cacy. As the plant grows older there 
is secreted in the hollow joints a juice 
esteemed as a medicine in parts of the 
East, but not recognized in Occidental 
materia medica. 





—Courtesy California Nursery Co. 


Phyllostachys Quilioi (Bamboo) 


Silkworms were carried from China 
to Constantinople in a joint of Bam- 
boo during the reign of Justian, ac- 

Pair of ni ed Bamb : : z 
ae tis ome coe eet cording to historical records. In olden 

















—Courtesy Dept. Agriculture Phin 


Shoots of edible Bamboo as removed from Two-joint hand-carved Bamboo vase 
the ground and when prepared for cooking having two places for holding flowers 
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: in the East, books were made 
os the canes, pressed flat, then tied 

er, and it is interesting to note 
in the Government bulletin, paper and 
ulp are included in the long list of 
the many uses of Bamboos. It is even 
"made into the mushroom-shaped hats 
worn by the coolies in the East. 

Bamboo is said to be “one of Na- 
ture’s most valuable gifts to man, 
and in China and Japan especially, the 
people have depended on it for ages in 
one way or another. When it is con- 
sidered how indispensable Bamboo has 
peen in the lives of so many millions, 
no other tree perhaps serving so many 
purposes, you do not wonder that it 
has been immortalized in poetry and 
gong, that the design is printed, 
painted, carved and embroidered upon 
everything imaginable, from the 
cheapest, simplest article to the rich- 
est and most beautiful. 

Beautiful objects are carved from 

the joints. An authority on Japanese 
art wrote that only a few years ago 
a carved bamboo flower-holder sold 
for the amazing sum of $40,000! 
There are said to be no less than 42 
ways of cutting and shaping these 
interesting vases. Lion’s mouth shape, 
shark’s jaw, oar blade, lantern, bird- 
cage, flute, bridge, stork neck, icicle, 
climbing monkey, etc., being but a few 
of the names. In the accompanying 
picture a pair of vases are shown 
carved from but one joint while the 
other picture shows a double place for 
holding flowers and carved from two 
joints. 
One reads in Oriental literature of 
“bamboo-measured ages”; the Bam- 
boo reeds being once used to measure 
tides, and a man’s life was often com- 
pared to a floating bamboo joint. 
“Bamboo shadows sweeping the floor, 
but no dust is stirred; the moonlight 
penetrates deep in the bottom of the 
pool, but no trace is left in the water” 
is a poetical and philosophical Chinese 
translation. In a few words a famous 
ancient Japanese poet paints a mind- 
picture: “A thicket of Bamboo swayed 
by the evening breeze, and the moon- 
light trickling through.” Hindu liter- 
ature contains similar references. 


Thus the Moon seems to be more 
than frequently associated with Bam- 
boo, and in one Japanese legend, said 
to be perhaps among the oldest bits 
of fiction of that country, it is re- 
lated that an old woodcutter while out 
gathering Bamboo discovered a tiny 
baby girl in one of the joints. Being 
childless, he joyfully carried it home 
to his wife and they named her 
“Moon-Ray” because her body shone 
in the darkness like a luminous jewel. 
After she grew up into a beautiful 
Maiden, she deserted the Earth one 
day, returning to the Moon from 
whence she came. 





Readers say that certain issues are 
the best ever, but there is really little 
difference. Compare a year with two 


or three years of any other two pub- 
lications. 
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Nature Studies and Notes 





Vegetable Cliff Dwellers 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


E HAVE been referring to a 
plant being human-like in its 
habits long enough. The fact 
is, a plant has a longer racial history 
than mankind, hence man is the copy- 
ist, and should be referred to as pos- 
sessing vegetable traits and manners. 
The vegetable habits of humanity are 
very marked. Man is also insect-like, 
spider-like, serpent-like, and almost 
every other-like in many of his ways. 
Cliff dwellers in the human family 
seem to have either copied or inherited 
the lofty habits of dwelling in elevated 
situations from vegetable life. The 
nature of many species of plants make 
it quite impossible for them to live in 
such situations, for it means a dry 
root-foundation, and so the plant that 
succeeds as a cliff dweller must be 
economical in its habits. It would be 
impossible for a Willow Tree, a But- 
tonball, a Water Willow, Water Lily; 
or a Turtle-head and other sorts of 
plants that cling to boggy beds to find 
a cliff whose soil and moisture pockets 
were favorable to their natures, un- 
less it is where a stream of water 
pours through a solid stone crevice. 
But as for trees,—Pines, Sweet 
Birch, Sourwood, Hackberry, Maple 











The Rock Elm is a com- 
mon vegetable Cliff Dweller 


and some other species, seem to de- 
light in making an exhibition of their 
acrobatic natures, and of their abil- 
ities to practice extreme economy. 
The fact is, if one of these trees were 
a human being, and took a fancy to 
writing poetry, it could not only live 
on its meagre income from the sale 
of poetry manuscripts, but would be 
able to lay aside some of the proceeds 
for a rainy day! If all my readers 
were poets, it would not be necessary 
for me to add that no finer illustration 
could be drawn of any plant’s thrifty 
habits. 


Among the smaller vegetable life, 
straggling St. John’s-wort frequently 
climbs to crevices in stone walls, and 
puzzles the observer completely when 
he begins to seek a trace of the source 
of its food and moisture supply. Yel- 
low Wood Sorrel also grows and 
thrives in such situations, and even in 
dry weather holds its deep yellow 
flowers high above the heads of insect 
pedestrians. Red Dead Nettle is also ° 
of this nature, and so is Three-seeded 
Mercury, that coarse and ugly plant- 
child that was never known to grow 
a leaf that was free from the holes 
and notches made by biting insects. 

Perhaps the most persistent cliff 
dweller is Purple Cliffbrake. It has 
the advantage of some of the flower- 
ing plants, because it springs from 
spores, as other Ferns do, and when- 
ever one of these almost microscopic 
wanderers finds lodgment in a lime-. 
stone wall or cliff, it insures a suc- 
cessful Cliffbrake. A flowering plant 
may have a large or small seed, and 
some of them have wings, which re- 
quire a larger crevice for them to 
make a successful landing. 

Mosses and Lichens are lovers of 
the shady parts of stony cliffs and 
often seek the society of Purple Cliff- 
brake. 

The vegetable cliff dwellers have 
gone on record as saving the life of 
many human cliff dwellers and moun- 
tain climbers in the past, by literally 
lending them aid in time of dire dis- 
tress. Where is the mountain climber 
who has not had his heart beat wel- 
come strokes of gratitude when some 
cliff-dwelling shrub or tree has come 
within reach of his hand when it 
seemed that further ascent was im- 
possible without such assistance? 

These tree-traits find expression in 
the dispositions and tastes of man- 
kind. Let us not be guilty of saying 
that a tree is human-like, but that a 
man is tree-like, or the vegetable dis- 
position of a human being is what 
makes him’‘a cliff dweller and every- 
thing else that his nature craves. 
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The Race-Mark of an Egg 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


N A TELEPHONE pole near my 
house is a Flicker’s nest contain- 
ing seven white eggs. In a tree in 

my front yard is a Robin’s nest made 
of mud and grass, which holds five 
bluish green eggs. Down on the 
ground, in a nearby vacant lot, is the 
nest of a Maryland Yellow-throat, 
made of grass, that holds four white 
eggs marked with brown specks. 

Here in sight of my study are three 
different kinds of nests, and three 
differently colored eggs. Did you ever 
notice the difference in the colors of 
the various kinds of Birds’ eggs? It 
is easy to conceive the necessity for 
marking them up in various ways ac- 
cording to the different species so that 
the mother Bird may easily identify 
those that belong to her. For example, 
there are many species of Birds like 
the Maryland Yellow-throat, and Ken- 
tucky Warbler that build their nests 
on the ground. By having their eggs 
marked differently, the parents are 
enabled to quickly determine the eggs 
that are theirs. 

As a general rule, though not an 
invariable one, the Bird that has the 
habit of nesting on the ground has 
speckled eggs in varying shades. If 
you know the Brown Creeper, the 
Lark, or some of the Sparrows, go see 
for yourself. The speckled and 
blotched eggs also harmonize some- 
what with the surroundings and serve 
as a protective coloring. 

If you can climb like you once did, 
just scoot up some green tree and 
crawl out on a limb when the Birds 
are nesting, and peep at the eggs of 
the Birds that nest in trees. You will 
find for the most part that the eggs 
laid in the trees are greenish, or 
bluish, or greenish-blue; still a few 
will be found that are spotted, and 
some unmarked. The prevailing 
greenish and bluish colors harmonize 
with the green foliage and the blue 
sky above. When you see the eggs 
of the Robin, the Crossbill, Purple 
Finch, Pine Grosbeak, Purple Grackle, 
Red-winged Blackbird, Blue Jay, the 
Cuckoos, and Tanagers, and many 
other Birds, you will have a lasting 
impression of this color scheme made 
on your mind. 

But suppose you quit the trees and 
go to the dark chimney and see the 
eggs of the Chimney Swift. They are 
pure white. Or see the nest of the 
Kingfisher, two or three feet in the 
bank of the creek which holds white 
eggs. The same is true of Wood- 
peckers, the Bank Swallow, Purple 
Martin, and many other Birds that 
build their nests in dark places. Think 
what a difficult time the Kingfisher 
would have finding her eggs in the 
dark if they were not white. She can 
tell instantly if they have been dis- 
turbed in her absence. 

The shape of an egg is also a won- 
derful expression of common sense. 


For example, the eggs with one end 
sharp pointed enables the mother to 
keep them in a huddle under her warm 
feathers. The Bird that lays her eggs 
on a flat surface might have them 
blown off, or knocked off, but when 
you strike a pointed egg a blow, in- 
stead of rolling off, it turns round 
and round. Birds that lay eggs in 
deep cavities or in deep nests do not 
need the sharp point protection. 


In examining the nest 9 i 
kinds of Birds, you have observed fail 
the number of eggs vary from one y 
wards. Some marine Birds like th 
Auks lay one egg; then there follow 
the Whippoorwill, Nighthawk and 
Humming Bird that lay two eggs. Th 
most common number are from four 
to five, but the Bobwhite is not a 
tented with a less number than eight. 
een eggs in her nest. : 

For size, we must let the Humm;j 
Bird have the prize for leytaatt the 
smallest egg and the Ostrich the 
largest. 





The Behavior of a Porch Spider 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HE Porch Spider is one of the 

commonest of all the Spiders that 

builds their large geometrically- 
shaped snares in the early evenings 
about our porches. If a person is 
patient and will wait and watch care- 
fully, he will witness the Spider’s beau 
who comes and spins his web close by 
the door of his lady-love. He is not 
over a sixth as large as she is. One 
evening while I was watching one of 
these male Spiders, I was greatly 
amused to witness him slip up and 
give her web a vigorous shake, like 
a man calls and raps on the front door 
to learn if his sweetheart is at home! 
Like an infuriated woman, she fairly 
trembled with anger, and made a dash 
for him, whereupon he slipped quickly 
off on a web to the ground, while she 
was following close at his heels. When 
he hit the earth, four feet below, he 
made his escape, and she returned to 
her silken castle. When I threw a 
moth immediately into her web, she 
ran out, wound it up in a sheet, punc- 
tured it with her jaws and left it 
swinging as I used to see a ham sus- 
pended in an old smokehouse. 

The following evening her lover was 
back as usual, but I never saw him 
make another attempt to call on her. 
A few evenings later he was missing, 
and when I looked out on the ground, 
I found his old dry skin, for she had 
literally eaten him alive! It is Na- 
ture’s way with the Spider, no matter 
how cruel it may seem to us! 

One evening later, I thought I 
would try a new experiment, and so I 
dusted her with a shower of white 
flour, which made her conspicuous in 
the dark, and I could see her every 
actions, even when spinning her webs. 
She looked as if she were dressed in 
white pajamas! The sudden change 
of her color seemed to occasion her no 
worry, for when I threw an insect into 
her web, she proceeded to capture it 
with as much eagerness as ever. The 
next morning when she returned to 
her little cozy nook to spend the day, 
concealed from mud-daubers and other 
enemies, her white suit offered her 
little protection. I was greatly sur- 
prised that the flour remained on her 


body for four days, but on the fifth 
day the last of it disappeared, ag | 
have seen snows sometimes slowly 
melt. 

The next day she made a new snare 
out and out. Sometimes she left it 
standing during the daytime, and once 
or twice she let it remain up for nine 
days, and then again she would take 
it down every morning before she 
scurried to the tiny cranny where she 
huddled herself into a mere knot, so 
inanimate looking that most any 
enemy would pass her by, so complete 
was the camouflage. 





Random Nature Notes 


A Chuck-will’s-widow is just about 
21%, inches longer than its near rela- 
tive, the Whippoorwill, and has a wing 
spread of two feet. 


The Honey Locust tree, which has 
such an array of dagger-iike thorns, 
sometimes presents a thornless va- 
riety. I wonder if any reader of THE 
FLOWER GROWER knows of one of these 
thornless types? 


In the month of January, 1929, I 
saw my first Carolina Paroquet in 
Tennessee. Besides the Thick-billed 
Parrot of southern Arizona, this is 
the only member of the Parrot family 
found in the United States, still the 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 
claims the Carolina Paroquet is ex- 
tinct. 


These are some of the oddly be 
haved little creatures that are most 
always ready to amuse us: Ants, 
Dooddlebugs, Leaf Hoppers and Jump- 
ing Spiders. 


An Alabama friend tells me of 4 
most amusing fishing experience that 
was his just about the time he got out 
of his teens. While fishing on the 
bank of a creek with his bait in his 
pocket he fell asleep, and when he 
awoke he was terribly frightened to 


find a large snake with its head in his } 


pocket devouring his bait. In the 
scramble that followed, he rolled into 
the creek and got a good soaking! 
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My Wild Flower Garden 


Wild Flower Garden an- 
aa " Bahan of much interest to 
- d many others. It is not all in 

a aioe and some of the plants are 
properly wild—in this country, at 
jeast—Dut perfectly at home with the 
ildlings. ; 

— out in front (south) | is a 
mound, surrounding a black or “Jack 

Oak. (Which, incidentally, has grown 
from the size of my forearm to two 
feet in diameter since I first knew it 
in 1862). ; 

Another patch, farther east, is 
where a cluster of three such Oaks 
used to stand, but had to be cut down, 
while the plants remain around the 
stumps. Along the east fence, for a 
space of perhaps fifty feet, is a border 
of wildling and some other perennials, 
while other plants are in various 
places, including a sheltered space 
north of the rear shed. 

The first blossoms to appear in the 
Spring are the Hepaticas, followed 
closely by the Bloodroot (Sanguin- 
aria). About the same time the Blue- 
bells (Mertensia) are pushing up 
through the ground back in the yard. 
I leave a thick covering of Oak leaves 
on these beds and on the border along 
the East, which, also, has one of the 
black Oaks. On account of this cover- 
ing of varying depth and difference of 
exposure, the Bloodroots come string- 
ing along for a good while. 

Very soon come the Dutchman’s 
Breeches (Dicentra cucullaria) (shown 
recently in THE FLOWER GROWER) 
while the Bluebells (Mertensia) ap- 
pear farther back in the yard in a 
large patch and, later, scattered all 
about the place. One block of these 
are in a bed of Peonies but by the 
time the Peonies need the room the 
Bluebells obligingly die down. Mean- 
time a round bed of Scillas in the lawn 
have made a spot of deep blue for a 
while. 

Then comes the yellow Bellwort 
(Uvularia) with long, drooping, 
twisted petals; and the Jacob’s Ladder 
(Polemonium) with its graceful 
pinnate foliage and pale-bluish flowers. 
A lot of white wild Violets are spread- 
ing themselves along the edges and 
there are three kinds of Trilliums. 
In the second bed the Vinca or Peri- 
winkle, though not a native plant, is 
perfectly at home among them. The 
Mandrake or “May Apple” (Podophyl- 
lum) puts up its stately umbrellas and 
patches of the Wild Ginger (Asarum) 
with its queer flowers, close to the 
ground. One neat plant, the Water- 
leaf (Hydrophyllum) I shall have to 
warn against, since it is perennial 
and a most prolific seed bearer. The 
Solomon’s Seal (Polygonatum) and 
the False Solomon’s Seal (Smilacina) 
are now showing buds (May 15) and 
the little Anemonilla (Thalictrum 
anemonoides) is in bloom in several 
Places. A few wild Columbines 
(Aquilegia canadensis) are in bud. 
One little patch, gathered from “The 





Backbone” before it became a state 
park, has a lot of the beautiful Fern, 
Cystopteris bulbifera, a few little 
Tiarella, some Maiden Hair Ferns 
which are just uncurling and some 
fine Indian Turnip or “Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit” (Arisoemia) are showing 
their curiously spotted points and 
hooded flowers. On the front mound, 
the three-branched Fern (The 
Bracken?) is spreading, and another, 
which I call Swamp Fern but whose 
name I do not know, is just opening 
up. 

The Lily-of-the-Valley (Convallaria 
is a better name to pronounce) is 
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whitening and, incidentally, I have to 
keep pulling it up to save some of the 
other plants. The true Geranium or 
Cranesbill is just beginning to flower 
and the Pennsylvania Anemone, which 
closely resembles it in foliage, comes a 
little later. The Veronica is pushing 
up its shoots but will not bloom until 
much later. 

Then there will be Physostegia, Bol- 
tonia, blue and pink Tradescantias, 
Baneberry (Actea), Eupatorium, Wild 
Phlox (now in bloom), Wild Asters 
and “warious”; altogether a long and 
interesting procession. 


GEORGE S. WOODRUFF, (Iowa) 





Seasonable Work for October 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


Gladioli, Cannas, and Tigridias, 
should be taken up and dried be- 
fore storing away for the Winter. 

All transplanting should be attended 
to early in the month, so that the trees 
are well established before Winter sets 
in. 

Towards the end of the month all 
roots should be taken up and stored 
away in a frost-proof place for the 
Winter. Celery will be all full-grown, 
and should be earthed up; later to be 
stored away in trenches for the 
Winter. 

In storing away Marrows and 
Squash it is a good plan to varnish 
over, also wax the stalk. 

Trees that do not bear fruit often 
require root-pruning. If the tree is 
in very rich soil and looks healthy, but 
bears no fruit, it should be root- 
pruned now. Dig a trench around and 
cut all roots without fibers, then fill 
in again. This will often bring the 
tree into bearing. 


A“ tender bulbs, such as Dahlias, 


Sometimes fruit trees do not bear 
because their own pollen is not fertile.. 
To overcome this a pollen-bearing va- 
riety is planted near, or a branch 
grafted on from a variety that is 
known to bear well. 

This is the time to plant Box cut- 
tings. Pieces are broken off with a 
heel, and will root easily now. 

Peonies are propagated by divisiom 
now. The roots will require a lot of 
patience to divide without breaking,. 
but even small broken pieces with. 
eyes, are worth saving if the variety 
is good. 

Grapevines are pruned now, accord- 
ing to the different methods of grow- 
ing them. The diagram shows one 
system, often practiced in gardens. 
All the new wood is cut back each year 
to one eye. 

A curious bulb to grow during the 
Winter, which is sometimes offered by 
seedsmen, is the Mystery Lily, or 
Monarch of the East. It grows with- 
out soil or water. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“IT would not enter on my list of friends, 
* * * * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Are We Inhuman? 


ROM the New York Herald-Tribune I clipped an 
editorial on Cats which is as follows: 

The great, courageous and pitiable army of New 
York’s Cats, feral and stray, is always larger in Sum- 
mer. Of our incalculable feline population only a 
few, comparatively, are so lucky as to find year-round 
homes, and with the beginning of the vacation season 
many families who rather enjoyed having a Cat about 
during the Winter turn the wretched “pet” upon the 
street as the simplest way of disposing of it. For 
such cruelty the excuse of thoughtlessness is pre- 
posterous, since only the blind or feebleminded could 
fail to realize what they are doing. Persons who 
abandon a Cat are fully aware that the bewildered 
animal will slowly perish, unless it should meet the 
easier fate of being taken up and killed by one of the 
humane societies, whose members would have pre- 
ferred to save it misery by attending to that in the 

. first place. 

These wanderers, like all Cats, are plucky and 
dignified creatures; the suffering of so many as New 
Yorkers neglect amounts to an accusing total. Our 
Sanitary Bureau some years carts off 300,000 dead 
Cats. For the homeless ones which survive the hunt- 
ing is poor, water scarce, and kindness not expected, 
yet they do their best to enjoy life to the end and seem 
to beg no favors. One rarely finds the saddest de- 
serted Pussy too discouraged to keep clean. It is 
strange that such numbers of humans can regard these 
living beings as old furniture to be thrown out—can 
exhibit qualities so much more brutal than theirs. 


When a great newspaper like the New York 
Herald-Tribune sees fit to give space to a plea for 
humane treatment of Cats, and gives some figures 
with reference to the mortality of Cats in a single 
year, the subject is easily of importance to the human 
race and needs no apology for thorough discussion. 

Until the human race can acquire an attitude of 
consideration toward the other species associated with 
them on earth, they will fail to make real religious 
progress. Perhaps some of my _ super-religious 
friends will fail to see the connection between Cats 
and religion, but that precisely proves the statement 
I have just made. Humanity is the greatest lesson 
that can be taught to anyone, or learned by anyone, 
young or old, great or insignificant. 

But I will not pass this subject without again 
cautioning cat haters that they must change their 
attitude of mind if they expect to make true progress. 
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Please understand that I am no fanatic on the syp; 
of Cats. I am a cat lover but I could equally Pr 
form an attachment to other animals that might i 
thrown in my company. be 

Think it over, friends, and see what you can q 
to make things easier for your fellows, the animals 
and other lower orders of life. 


MADISON COOPER 





Educating Our Young 


T IS reported that a three-year-old boy in an East. 

ern city stood on his front porch and accurate} 

named the makes of nine out of ten automobiles 
that passed. 

This same boy, according to his own parents does 
not know the difference between a Cow and a Horse 
They are just animais to him; and all Birds are to 
him, Sparrows. ; 

If the above is correct, what does it mean? Each 
one can formulate his or her own answer, but a brief 
outline of probabilities may not be amiss. 


This youngster surely has something coming to 
him. He is not getting the real education which is his 
due; and the poorest and most neglected country boy 
is in this respect superior to this city youth. Country 
boys (or girls) may think they are not getting op- 
portunities for an education, when in fact their edy. 
cation is all about them and they absorb it in spite 
of themselves. Up to the age of 12 to 15, the young 
in the country are much better educated than the 
same age in the city, but it would be interesting if 
we could make an accurate comparison. As it is, all 
we can do is to draw our own deductions. 


‘THE educating of the young is the gravest problem 

confronting the human race. That they are being 
wrongly educated at the present time, who will deny? 
The automobile surely takes a great share of the at- 
tention, not only of boys but of girls; and it is not 
uncommon to see youngsters of tender years driving 
cars. 

This mechanical age of ours is teaching us many 
things that we did not know before and it is teaching 
us things that we need not know. I do not care to be 
more specific because if I did, this little preachment 
would lead off into a great ramification of facts which 
could not roughly be stated in a few words. I do not 
mind stating roughly my deductions from the facts. 


The present age of machinery is leading to a gen- 
eral physical deterioration of the human race; but I 
do not suggest that the human race will continue to 
deteriorate; and there will doubtless be some arrest- 
ing influence which will check the present tendency 
before it goes too far. Every trouble has its remedy 
and every disease its antidote. Every human activity 
likewise has its BALANCE, and the balance may be 
forthcoming before we are aware of its need. 


Yes, friends, you may dub me as an old fogy if 
you wish, but I am about the livest old fogy of my 
age that I know of, and if deductions born of experi- 
ence are old-fogyism I am pleased to be called an 
old fogy. 

But at the same time, I hasten to admit that the 
human race is getting more out of ten years of life 
these days than it did out of twenty years of life not 
so very long ago. But what is it getting? Formulate 
your own answer from your own experience. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Scent in Flowers 


ACK of a characteristic odor or scent in a flower 
L has been given as a weakness or fault ;—but is it? 


While it is true that a person unfamiliar with 
flowers, children especially, is prone to immediately 
carry a flower to the nose to get its odor, it is also 
a fact that the person who is more familiar with 
flowers seldom does this. It is a considerable question 
whether a sweet scent in flowers is an especially 
valuable quality. Beauty of form and color is of far 
greater importance than mere scent, and while a 
sweet scent is desirable, especially if delicate and 
pleasing, many flowers which are otherwise near 
perfection have a decidedly disagreeable odor and 
we overlook this so-called defect. If this is a fact 
why is lack of odor in flowers (as in the Gladiolus 
for instance,) much of a fault? Much thought and 
attention has been given to scent in the Gladiolus and 
some species have some little fragrance, but lack of 
it, is, to me, not a serious defect. Indeed, while we 
may expect fragrance in such flowers as the Peony 
and in the Rose, there are few flowers that we look to 
for this quality. 

Some people are not gifted with a very keen sense 
of smell; indeed it may be stated that few people have 
this gift. I myself have had an exceptionally keen 
sense of smell from boyhood having been engaged in 
various occupations, from cheese-making to flowers, 
that called for a certain education or development 
of this faculty. Therefore, I cannot be accused of 
being weak on ability to smell as a reason why I 
am inclined to criticize those who regard fragrance in 
flowers as an important characteristic. And I do not 
mind taking a little shot at my tobacco-consuming 
readers by stating that a keen sense of smell cannot 
possibly accompany the person who indulges largely 
in the use of “the weed.” 

MADISON COOPER 





Man Not So Great 


THE reader who understandingly studies what 

Brother Pellett has given us in the Bee Depart- 
ment this month cannot fail to appreciate that man- 
kind is a poor crude Animal at best, and it might even 
be suggested that some other species of Animal or 
even Insect might have developed into the controlling 
earth family. Pellett suggests even that Bees may 
have superior wisdom to our own. Very easily they 
ee at least in some ways that we do not under- 
stand. 


And then how are the Bees controlled and how is 
their work divided and regulated? No human mind 
can even give a hint toward the answer. The Intelli- 
gence which controls Bees may, as I have already 
suggested in these columns, consist of the “Accum- 
ulated Wisdom of the Species from the Beginning of 
Time.” A technical friend objected to that phrase 
“from the beginning of time,” but it is good enough 
for our crude comprehension. There may have been 
no beginning of time as we understand it. But what 
do we care? We can only sense certain things and 
the so-called instinct of Animals, and Insects, and 
other species, may only be guessed at by the finite 
and imperfect mind of man. Certain it is that there 
1S an accumulated wisdom of the species. Just how 
far it goes and what it does for us, no man dare guess. 


Nor dare we guess how it operates nor how it is con- 
trolled. 
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Just one of those interesting studies, friends, to 
think over and ponder. You need not give it up as an 
impossibility. Sometime the facts may be given you 
if you really want them, and are entitled to receive 
them. 

Read Pellett’s Bee Department this month, not 
once, but study it carefully for its teachings of real 
wisdom and humility. 

MADISON COOPER 





Swatting the Flies 


I FOR one am sorry to learn our Editor swats the Flies 

just lightly so they are liable to get away. If they need 
swatting they should not be just crippled or hurt but 
killed as dead as possible quickly. That is the way I want 
to be swatted if it becomes necessary to swat me. I would 
do to others as I would be done by. 

But is it necessary for us to swat Flies? In the book 
that is said to be inspired, from which our Editor quotes 
every month, I find the following: “Let us make man in 
cur image * * * Let them have dominion over all the 
earth and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth.” That should include the Flies. Personally I am 
convinced it does. 

In the June FLOWER GROWER the leading editorial is 
entitled “The So-called Miracle Man.” I suspect I know 
one of them. A woman in the county seat where he re- 
sides had built and furnished a new house, but did not 
think wire screens added, but detracted from the beauty 
of the home; so she appealed to this man to please keep 
the Flies out of her house. He sent her a little emblem 
to confirm the “agreement” and no Flies enter her house. 

The “agreement” referred to is found in the same book 
above referred to. It reads as follows: “I say unto you 
where two of you agree on earth as touching anything 
they shall ask it shall be done for them by my Father 
which is in heaven.” 

Like our Editor I write these few observations so you 
may put them in your “trial grounds” and see how they 
behave for a few years. 

L. W. LIGHTY 


EpITor’s NoTeE:— 


The suggestion offered by Brother Lighty above will be 
ridiculed by some people who think they know, but who really 
do not. 

This Editor, for one, does not ridicule any claims which 
look to him possible of attainment, and the keeping of Flies 
out of the house without screens surely looks to this simple- 
minded Editor as possible by the proper faith. 

The WILL TO DO, which I have mentioned before in these 
columns, is really only faith in one’s ability to accomplish, and 
if our faith in ourselves is strong enough we may accom- 
plish anything. I am not, however, prepared to say that the 
present development of the human race gives them sufficient 
strength to do anything they may will to accomplish; but I do 
firmly believe that with the proper faith, concentration and 
will to do, that anything conceivable by the human mind can 
be accomplished. 

I might add a bit to the general thought and suggest that 
should we will to do things which are not good for us or good 
for others, or good for the human race in general, we are not 
likely to succeed, as we are with a true purity of purpose. 

As Brother Lighty suggests——put that “in your trial 
grounds.” 





Brother Beardsley on Page 479 says that plant growth 
is no mystery. Well, it is no mystery if we study the 
subject, and if we study, we gain a part of the truth. 
But no human mind should assume that they have acquired 
the whole truth, simply because they study a subject, and 
if a part of the mystery is solved, there still remains The 
Vast Unknown into which the human mind cannot as yet 
penetrate. — (EDITOR) 






















Interesting Children in Flowers 


T= Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER has touchea upen a 
beautiful idea in seeking a method of interesting 
children in Flowers. There could be no more worth-while 
thought, and there are many parents who will look forward 
with eagerness to a solution of this pro>lem. 

However, there are some parents who have already 
solved the problem as far as their own particular children 
are concerned, and it may be that others could profit by 
their methods. 

I have in mind one little girl of five years who is getting 
an excellent start in the study of and love for Flowers. 
She has been taught not to pick the choice Flowers in the 
gardens—except upon occasions—but the Wild Flowers, 
that grow nearby, she picks whenever she wishes and she 
keeps her own little vases full of these, which she arranges 
herself. Her mother is teaching her to note the effect of 
different colors together and is encouraging her liking for 
Flowers all she can. Whenever the child wants to make 
her mother especially happy or wants to “bribe” her to 
fulfil some childish wish, her one idea is to find a partic- 
ularly large Dandelion, or some other “beautiful flower,” 
to give to her mother as her special bouquet. Of course 
it goes without saying that this mother loves Flowers and 
has Flowers in and about the home so the child has been 
surrounded with the proper environment to encourage 
an interest. 

The love for Flowers is the same as the love for music. 
It is the children who have been brought up with music 
in the home who are real music lovers and who appreciate 
the best music, and the children who are taught from in- 
fancy to love Flowers will never lose interest in them. 


This subject is particularly timely just now when so 
many parents of older boys and girls are worried about 
the wildness of modern youth. One cannot begin too young 
to teach children to find their interests at home. Too many 
young people think home is just a place in which to sleep 
and eat and often this impression was given them in their 
infancy. Sometimes it is because the parents have set the 
example by never staying at home if they can help it, 
but often it is just neglect on the part of parents to furnish 
an interest for the little tots. If they are given a little 
plot of ground and some seeds they will take an interest 
in their garden even at a very tender age. And how much 
better this is than the aimless wandering about the streets 
which is so common among the children of today. 


Children who get an early training in the love of 
Flowers develop into efficient gardeners later in life. Some 
of the young people of today are taking a lively interest 
in flower growing and landscape gardening. It is an ex- 
cellent way to keep the family together and to bind the 
older generation to the young for it is something in which 
all may have a share. If the parents are only wise enough 
to let the young folks have a say about the management 
and designing of the garden, they will find it is just as 
inspiring to the youngsters as to themselves, and with a 
little tact the garden can be made a common interest for 
the whole family. 


I have in mind sev2ral young gardeners who have been 
brought up in homes where Flowers are one of the chief 
outdoor interests. These young folks learned, during their 
baby days, to find beauty and inspiration in Flowers. 
Now, in the more matured years, they have developed a 
taste for creating artistic designs and attractive land- 
scapes with the growing plants. They are getting an 
immense amount of pleasure out of planning and working 
out their plans. And it does seem that while these parents 
solved the problem of how to interest their children in 
flowers, when they were little, they also solved that age- 
old problem of how to keep them home when older. 
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While young folks are working almost every ni 
until dark in their gardens, they are not Speeding around 
country roads in high-powered cars, nor having dinners 
at questionable road houses. And even after it jg 
dark to do further work outside, they still stay at home 
for they are probably tired enough to go to bed. Besides, 
in order to have ideas to be carried out in the garde 
they have to get these ideas somewhere, and it is evident 
that these youngsters spend part of their spare time read 
ing the various flower and garden magazines. 

Another reason why we can reasonably believe that the 
parents of these children are not worried about wild parties 
and questionable companions, is because the beauty ang 
purity of a Flower cannot help having its effect upon a 
character that is constantly in its presence. The beauties 
of Nature, somehow, have a way of weaving themselves 
into one’s heart. A person who loves Flowers and outdoor 
life does not love the vulgar. The two just won’t mix! 


CLARA J. Davis 





“Youth Shows but Half” 


N ANSWERING Mr. Cooper’s editorial “Age and a 
] Love of Flowers,” it seems almost trite to quote Rabbi 

Ben Ezra’s well-known words about youth and age 
yet they are so appropriate as to demand repetition: 


I 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith “‘A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor be afraid!” 


II. 


Not that, amassing flowers, 

Youth sighed ‘“‘Which rose make ours, 

Which lily leave and then as best recall!” 

Not that, admiring stars, 

It yearned “‘Nor Jove, nor Mars; 

Mine be some figured flame which blends, transcends them all!” 


III. 


Not for such hopes and fears 

Annulling youth’s brief years, 

Do I remonstrate: folly wide the mark! 

Rather I prize the doubt 

Low kinds exist without, 

Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark. 


It is the experience of the writer that youth loves 
flowers in a detached way, but that rarely will it assume 
responsibility for growing them. Youth does not seek ob- 
ligations and has to learn in the later years that it is re 
sponsibility which engenders the deepest love. Youth, so 
like a flower, which toils and spins not, is heeding the call 
to grow rather than the call to create, which will come 
when the ability to create has been developed. When the 
capacity and the desire to create, or to help create, pre 
dominates, behold the middle-aged man or woman with a 
love for flowers and a passion to make them grow! Behold 
such an one, that is, provided he has inborn, or has had 
implanted during youth, the flower consciousness. Not 
all the race is flower-minded, but all can receive education 
in that vital subject. This education must come first from 
the home and then from the school as other education 
comes. THE FLOWER GROWER’S mission is to be a text 
book, a book of inspiration to the adult educator who wisely 
plants the seed which may fall on stony ground, but which 
often bears much fruit after childhood and youth are past. 
The process of germination is often slow. 


A HOME which the writer knows intimately there are 
three children. 

The eldest child, a son, 16, loves to plant things, mostly 
vines, which are of quick enough growth to please youth. 
He has voluntarily cultivated Moonflowers, Gourds, Black- 
berry vines, and Grapevines. He has pruned, propagated 
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and trained them. He also loves Birds and will watch 
them for hours, shooing down any human being who ap- 
roaches with disturbance in feet or voice. But he does 
not care one thing for flowers, except as they bear useful 
seed or fruit. He is of a scientific mind. 

The second child, a son, 13, never of his own choice 
planted anything, but he admires flowers for their simple 
peauty of color or line. He is the artist type. He may 
grow into a flower-lover later. 

The third child, a daughter, 5, begs for flowers in 
season and out, for herself, for her friends and teachers, 
for neighbors, for the casual passerby. She frequently 
prings in flowers which have been given to her. She 
notices the flowers on the table, which the brothers have 
peen too intent upon food to observe. She is the born 
flower lover. 

Each of these three distinct types should have his 
or her own garden. That is the best way to arouse and to 
develop the personal feeling for flowers or vegetables, so 
closely allied. Children should be encouraged to compare 
the fruits of their labor or idleness. They should be 
commended and listened to and inspired. They should 
be brought up in homes rather than in apartment houses; 
given their pleasure out of doors, rather than in picture 
shows. They should have the seed of the flower-sense 
sown and cultivated. The sower and cultivator must wait 
with patience the harvest. 

*M. S. SMITH 





Plant Growth No Mystery 


NUMBER of articles which I have read in THE 

FLOWER GROWER are suggestive to me that their 
authors believe there is something mysterious about the 
growth of plants. In some cases the writers may not in- 
tend to convey such a thought, but are merely treating 
their subject in a poetical fashion, but judging from my 
knowledge of human ideas in general it seems highly 
probable that in most cases the tenor of the article reflects 
the mental attitude of the writer. 

While the word “mystery” has been broadly used to 
mean anything not at present understood, its original 
and more specific use means something impossible of un- 
derstanding to human beings, regardless of time or in- 
vestigation. ; 


Such an attitude toward plants I regard as a detriment 
to the gardener. It is a detriment for the reason that if 
you regard a phenomenon as impossible to understand 
you will not make an effort to understand it and then you 
are at a standstill, educationally. It bars the way to the 
improvement of your horticultural knowledge. 

The plants you are growing have been found on in- 
vestigation to be organic beings, composed of organic 
chemicals, which simply means chemical compounds in a 
more complex form than are found in minerals. This is 
the most fundamental piece of knowledge you may possess 
about plants and should underlie any other knowledge you 
may have. 

Perhaps you will think this a cold, formal and technical 
way of looking at the matter, destructive of a love of 
plants, but I would assure you that it is not so. You can 
love a plant just as well as an organism, as you can some 
mystic thing you know not what. 


Organism is simply a word indicating that the plant 
possesses the faculty of growth as distinct from a piece 
of iron which does not, and that it has organs which the 
Iron has not, and is therefore called an organism. That 
does not dim its color or perfume nor prevent it from 
reminding us of bygone days. 

L. M. BEARDSLEY 
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The Old Songs 


UDGING by the language used, this is an old song in 
reality, in keeping with the spirit that led to the opening 
of this department. Several readers have asked for it. 


THE OLD ARM CHAIR 


My grandmother, she, at the age of eighty-three, 
Was taken ill one day in May and died; 

And after she was dead, the will of course was read 
By the lawyer as we all stood by his side. 


Chorus: (for all verses but last) { 
How they tittered, how they chaffed, , 
How my brother and my sister laughed, Ne 
When they heard the lawyer declare ‘ 
Granny’s only left to you her old arm chair. 


To my brother it was found she had left a hundred pound 
The same unto my sister, I declare; 

But when it came to me, the lawyer said, “I see— 
Granny’s only left to you her old arm chair.” 


I thought it hardly fair but said I didn’t care, 

And that same evening took the chair away; 

The neighbors at me laughed, my brother at me chaffed, 
When he said, “It will come useful, John, some day.” 


‘‘When you settle down in life, take some girl to be your wife, 
It will come in very handy, I declare, 

On a cold and frosty night, when the fire is burning bright, 
You’ll find it very cosy in the old arm chair.” 


What my brother said was true, for in a month or two, 
Strange to say, I settled down in married life; 

I first a girl did court and then a ring I bought, 

Took her to church and then she was my wife. 


And now my wife and me are as happy as can be, 
For when my work is over, I declare, 

I ne’er abroad do roam but each night I stay at home, 
And I spend the time in comfort in my old arm chair. 


One night the chair broke down, and as I picked it up I found 
That the seat had fallen out upon the floor; 

And there to my surprise I saw before my eyes 

A lot of notes,—ten thousand pounds or more. 


When my brother heard of this, the poor fellow, I confess, 
Went nearly wild with rage and tore his hair; 

But I only laughed at him and said unto him, “Jim, 

Don’t you wish that Granny’d left to you her old arm chair?” 


Chorus: (for last verse only) 


How you tittered, how you chaffed, 

How both you and little sister laughed, 
When you heard the lawyer declare, 
“Granny’s only left to you her old arm chair.”’ 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





The Oneness of the Universe 


READ the last paragraph of Carleton Cleveland’s 
little sketch about Thoreau’s attitude toward Na- 
ture in the article “Cats In Thoreau’s Journals,” in 
this issue. The last part of that paragraph is the key 
to true wisdom. The person who can think himself 
into the places of the so-called lower orders of life is 
making progress toward improvement, not to say per- 
fection. How many of us can do it? 

Ask yourself this question and gage your own at- 
titude toward every living thing that comes your way. 
Acquire tolerance, if not love, for the works of 
Nature. Imagine yourself in the place of a hunted 
Animal; the Birds which are constantly menaced by 
fear of death; and likewise do not fail to imagine 
yourself in the places of human beings who are in a 
position with lesser opportunities than yourself. Do 
not hold yourself apart from other people and things. 

The fact is that all Nature is one, in the final ac- 
counting, and the fact will sometime be apparent to us 
all. Thoreau has given us an example in this direc- 
tion. 

MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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Little Stories from Life 





cer HE greatest of faults, I should say, is to be conscious 

of none,” wrote Carlyle; but it is in my mind a fault 
almost, if not altogether, as great, to be critical to the 
point where only the consciousness of fault in others 
prevails. 

One can usually find what he looks for. When one has 
learned proper methods, it becomes easy to discover the 
mistakes and shortcomings of others. In my rambles 
about the town I have been depressingly impressed with 
the large number of unimproved properties—homes set 
lonesomely in lots entirely devoid of shrubbery of any kind, 
mute witness to the owner’s lack of and need for proper 
interest in his community’s welfare. I often see mossy 
lawns, needing application of lime; improperly trimmed 
shrubbery; neglected grapevines; rosebushes that are 
badly in need of pruning, or that are being strangled to 
death by the rank growth of suckers emanating from the 
briar rootstock upon which they were budded; and it re- 
cently came to my mind that possibly I was unconsciously 
forming the habit of discerning more clearly defects than 
perfections—that in my subconscious search for faults I 
a a be missing beauties that far outnumbered the de- 
ects, 


Going down street one day I saw a woman pushing, 
apparently with considerable expenditure of strength, a 
heavy, rusty old lawn mower that squeakingly conveyed 
the information that it probably hadn’t been oiled once 
during the season. Just as my mind began to poison 
from conjuring up resentful thoughts of a possible lazy 
husband who would allow his wife to wear herself out 
pushing an old rusty lawn mower, and while I was medi- 
tating on the lamentable ignorance some people show by 
the disuse of lubricating oil, I happened to notice in an- 
other location on the lawn a shallow crock full of water, 
setting under an apple tree in the back yard, where a big, 
lusty Robin was enjoying a drink from it. 

“There’s an idea,” thought I, “that woman isn’t so 
dumb after all’; and now there are several such crocks 
setting around in my own garden, and Bob and Jenny 
and the rest of them needn’t go thirsty or lack the facilities 
for their “Saturday night” just because the landlord can’t 
afford to buy an elaborate bird fountain. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Interesting the Children 


| oe every middle-aged gardener make gardening and a 
love of flowers his theme when talking to children. 
Take the children into the garden, let them help plant seeds 
and cultivate some plants for their very own, etc. 

My own love for the garden reaches away back to child- 
hood days, when a doting grandfather always placed cherry 
“earrings” over my ears, and grandmother permitted me 
to pick a bouquet of Gillyflowers, Heliotrope, Bouncing- 
bet, Roses, or whatever was in bloom; or mother and 
father took me for walks to gather Wild Flowers. 

My own seven children each own a Rosebush and grow 
some particular flower they like best. Even the four-year- 
old cultivates her Cypress Vines, Marigolds and Coreopsis, 
and calls them by name as glibly as a grown-up. 


GRACE F. WASHICHEK, (Ala.) 





“Die when I may, I want it said of me, by those who 
know me best, that I always plucked a thistle and planted 
a flower where I thought a flower would grow.” 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


] WALKED into the village barber shop not long 

where a young man was playing on a portable phono. 
graph an exceptionally life-like rendition of an old work. 
song, entitled in this instance, “K. C. Railroad Blues,” 
The performers knew their cabbage and I fell under the 
spell of the piece as soon as I entered. 

In one of the chairs sat a one-time railroad man who 
is now a farmer. He is very religious and belongs to a 
sect that forbids “worldly” pleasure. He is a clean, eop. 
sistent man and tries his best to live to his belief, py 
as he listened to that old air his face was swept by flashes 
of ecstatic happiness and mental struggles. 

I was half consciously swaying in time with the music 
and he looked at me and smiled a red-faced smile, and jp 
it were happiness, defiance, shame and contrition. I winkeg 
at him and he instantly looked away and made his fage 
an image of that of some sour old Puritan. 

Will someone tell me how intelligent people ever get jp 
such a condition? 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Cats in Thoreau’s Journal 


iv REALLY is*not incongruous that a man who was g9 
fond of Birds as was Henry Thoreau, should also have 
had a kindly feeling for Cats. One who could inspire Birds 
with such confidence that they would fly to him and eat 
crumbs from his hand as he passed along the woody lanes 
near his Concord home, would also find a joy in watching 
the playful antics or the fireside serenity of a Dog or Cat. 

In his journal, under May 22, 1853, Thoreau writes at 
considerable length about the experience he and his sister, 
Sophia, had while rowing on the Concord River early in the 
evening. Their attention was attracted, so he tells us, to 
a strange call coming from the shore. Being “a loud, 
vibrating, catbird sort of note” they thought it might bea 
Catbird in distress. Rowing in the direction from which 
the sound came, they were surprised to find that it issued 
from the ground rather than from a tree, and looking 
searchingly along the ground he “saw a little black animal 
making haste to meet the boat, scrambling over the stones 
as fast as its weak legs would permit.” On closer investi- 
gation they discovered “a little dot of a Kitten * * * 
scarcely six inches long from face to base.” There being 
no evidence of ownership thereabouts, the Kitten was 
promptly adopted as a member of the Thoreau family. 

In closing his journal record for that day, Thoreau 
states that “In vain, at first, its head was bent down 
into saucers of milk which its eyes did not see, and its 
chin wetted. But soon it learned to suck a finger that had 
been dipped in it, and then at last it slept and rested.” 

Many other references there are to Cats from time to 
time, but in one under date of February 15, 1861, he gives 
a glimpse of his understanding heart so far as his Cat 
was concerned. After discoursing at some length on the 
playfulness, the thoughts, and attitudes of the Kitten about 
the house, he closes that day’s record with the following 
paragraph: 

“Then what a delicate hint she can give with her tail! 
Passing perhaps underneath, as you sit at table, and 
letting the tip of her tail just touch your legs, as much as 
to say, ‘I am here and ready for that milk or meat,’ though 
she may not be so forward as to look round at you when 
she emerges.” P 

This then must be the secret he had in getting on with 
the Birds and Beasts,—he could think himself into thew 
places and see their world from their point of view. 


CARLETON CLEVELAND 
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Shall We Plant Roses in the Fall? 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


asked and variously answered. 

The more I know about Roses, or 
the better acquainted with them I be- 
come through experience, the less I feel 
warranted in having positive opinions 
or in making didactic statements. My 
disposition, therefore, in addressing 
the subject now, is to set out the case 
on both sides and suggest that the in- 
telligent reader make his own choice, 
and use what method seems best to 
him in the delightful adventure of 

se-growing. 

Te anton’ I am sure most of the 
rose-planting is done in the Fall, and 
all consider it preferable then to plant. 
I know nothing about the early ma- 
turity of the plants there, but I do 
know that there is always, or fre- 
quently, much difficulty in the United 
States in getting well-matured plants 
and in having Jack Frost strip the 
leaves from them so that they may be 
safely and conveniently handled be- 
tween the field and the garden. There 
can be no least doubt, of course, as to 
the undesirability, and indeed the 
sheer wrong, of shipping such plants 
with leaves on, for every leaf, from 
every fraction of its surface, is evap- 
orating water every minute of the 
time, which it can get from nowhere, 
in the absence of root transpiration 
after the plants are lifted, than from 
the inner juices of the plant. That is 
why first the leaves wilt and then the 
plants, the result being dangerously 
depleted if not actually destroyed 
plants. 

But with a reasonable maturity the 
advantages of fall-planting in the 
United States are easily stated. Un- 
der proper conditions of speed in 


Taste is the question continually 








handling, between the nurseymen’s 
field and the customer’s garden, the 
roots can actually start a little busi- 
ness “on their own” before the ground 
freezes so that no growth can occur. 
This not only anchors them but pre- 
pares them for an early and prosper- 
ous spring start. To the claim that 
they are less safe against frost, I re- 
ply that there can be no doubt as to 
this, but that it is easily met by prac- 
ticable and reasonable protection. I 
think that if ground is drawn over the 
plants for the first six inches above 
the soil-level, they are safe against 
frost in all but the continuous sub- 
zero regions. 

Then another danger is averted if 
the Roses are permanently placed in 
the Fall. It is that of the slow de- 
terioration to which they are un- 
doubtedly subject in the nurseryman’s 
storage. Theoretically, the Roses 
plowed out in the Fall are kept under 
cover every minute of the time, free 
from exposure to sun and wind, until 
they are actually planted or “heeled 
in” in the nurseryman’s cellar, which 
it is expected will be kept fairly above 
freezing all Winter. Practically, I 
fear that most of the time the plants 
suffer much more exposure in reach- 
ing storage, and considerable exposure 
or drying out in the cellar, shed or 
other place used to carry them over 
Winter and to make them accessible at 
all times for shipment. 


Another claim of advantage for fall- 
planting is that there is time to do the 
work in a more leisurely fashion in 
the Fall than in the rush of Spring. 
Further, the nurseryman’s stocks are 
then full, and the early buyer has the 
first and best choice. 





From my standpoint, and given the 
proper conditions, this fall-planting 
seems very preferable. The condi- 
tions, however, must be reasonably 
favorable, as I have above attempted 
to set out. 

What is the other side of the pic- 
ture? What are the disadvantages of 
fall-planting? 

The first claim will be that the 
plants are not ripe, and are fre- 
quently dug and handled without leaf- 
stripping, so that they are seriously 
weakened before’ they are shipped. 
That is, it is not the fall-planting 
method which is wrong here, but the 
method of fall-planting, or rather of 
fall plant handling. 

Then it is urged that the winter 
danger is greatly increased and that 
many plants freeze. I suspect that 
this is true when the necessary care 
is not undertaken to protect as above 
indicated, or in some other way to look 
out for proper protection. Here again 
the deficiency relates less to the 
method of fall-planting than to fail- 
ures in connection with it. 


Quite naturally those who sell the 
small own-root Roses shipped in full 
leaf must and do say a great deal 
against fall-planting, because they 
cannot participate in it. Their little 
Roses which never do get into the open 
ground until the customer puts them 
there would inevitably perish if ex- 
posed in their small and tender condi- 
tion to any Middle States Winter. 
Sometimes I think that the outcry 
against fall-planting has been fostered 
by these gentlemen, who have nothing 
safe to sell at that time. 

Some of the nurserymen who have 
good outdoor rose-fields and grow good 
Roses in these fields, are not yet really 
warmed up about fall-planting because 
they are not prepared to handle the 
Roses with sufficient celerity and care 
in the Fall. 

Once before in writing in these 
pages I have urged that a dead-line be 
set for fall-planting. That was a mis- 
take, for it set up a positive date for a 
variable fact. What I had in mind 
was to suggest that fall-planting be 
not delayed until severe freezing had 
occurred and the ground was in that 
lumpy condition which follows trying 
to break it up, with many particles 
actually frozen together. I certainly 
do not believe in that kind of fall- 
planting, which is winter-planting, 
and not fall-planting at all. 

In previous articles I have called at- 
tention to the fact that where it was 
not convenient to plant Roses in the 
Fall, and where they could be bought 
from the nurseryman in good condi- 
tion in the Fall, they might well be 
carried over in the garden en masse, 
completely buried in a place where the 
drainage was perfect, from which they 
might be exhumed for the earliest 
possible spring-planting. I still think 
this is a good practice, though I will 
admit that some experience with stock 
weakened by improper handling before 
it reached us has been disappointing. 
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If I could stand up in a row to be 
questioned, a single hundred of ‘the 
really acute growers of Roses who con- 
stantly confer with me in the relation 
of the American Rose Society, I would 
find a large preference for fall-plant- 
ing, because it would be done by those 
who know how to plant in the Fall as 
well as in the Spring, and who do 
better by their Roses, in consequence, 
than the average garden amateur. The 
answer to this might be that if careful 


planting will make Roses prosper in 
the Fall, then careful planting should 
be the rule, and the amateur should 
not limit himself from following a 
good practice because he has not had 
the completest experience with it. 

I have in this story thought out 
aloud with complete frankness. It 
will be observed by any reader, I be- 
lieve, that I still favor fall-planting 
where it can properly be done. It is 
essential that careful work be done. 





Raising Lilies from Seed 


BY A. GROVE, (In The Gardener’s Chronicle, English) 


FTER twenty years’ advocacy of the 

propagation of Lilies from seed, it 

“is refreshing to find the case for 
the practice so well presented. 

It is the case, as Mr. George Taylor 
has found, that seeds of all hardy Lilies 
may be sown out-of-doors, though 
whether to better purpose than under 
cover depends upon circumstances. The 
main advantage in sowing in pans in a 
frame lies in the protection afforded 
thereby, not necessarily from the 
weather, for on the whole, that is not the 
worst of the cultivator’s enemies, but 
from the contingencies with which 
countrymen, as distinct from townsmen, 
have to deal. These contingencies are 
not all to be set down in black and white, 
for many are sporadic and some—like 
the frost of the last week of April, a 
May hailstorm or a spring and summer 
drought—may only recur at long inter- 
vals. Nonetheless,.they have to be reck- 
oned with. It is not so many years, for 
instance, since a covey of Partridges 
made a dust bath of a bed of some hun- 
dreds of seedlings of Lilium Parryi in 
my garden, with results better imagined 
than described, and once Pheasants dis- 
cover seedlings of the edible Lilies, which 
include many of the Chinese and 
Japanese species, they can be an intoler- 
able nuisance, though less destructive, 
perhaps, than mice. Do what one will, 
an occasional hare or rabbit will find its 
way into a garden, and though these 
creatures usually relish the growing 
stems of adult Lilies, I have known them 
to eat down a bed of seedlings. Many 
gardeners, too, must have “had the cows 
in” at one time or another, over their 
seed beds. Slugs, again, as well as wire- 
worms and millipedes, among other in- 
sects, are capable of serious damage. 

All these troubles and others can be 
brought much more readily under con- 
trol in frame cultivation than in the 
open, but for commercial work the ex- 
pense of the former is a consideration, 
and it is only in the case of seeds which 
are difficult to obtain that pan cultiva- 
tion seems essential. Provided ample 
supplies of seeds are available, one may 
follow Nature and sow the seeds in the 
open, and if suitable precautions are 
taken, the inevitable wastage is not 
nearly so high as it is when Nature is 
left to herself. 

It cannot be too often reiterated that 
frost has no harmful effect on the seeds 
of Lilies; on the contrary, germination 
usually seems better after a frost than 
when there has been none. Frost cer- 


tainly does seedling bulbs no harm, and 
had we no experience of our own to guide 
us, the practice of the Eastern North 





American nurserymen would show the 
way, for in the winter months their pans 
or boxes of Lily seeds and seedling bulbs 
are frozen hard for months. The sever- 
ity of the test may be gauged by this ex- 
tract from a note sent to me by Mr. T. 
A. Weston a year ago. “The several 
sorts of Lilies were sown last Spring 
and were later pricked out into boxes, 
these being sunk to the rim and stood in 
a flat, rough frame, eight inches deep, 
with glass sash. Heavy straw and bags 
were piled on after December freezing 
set in, and I saw no more of them till 
March was well in, when I found the 
Lilies still holding their seed leaves. In 
the same frame were many pans of 
Primroses and perennials. Eremurus 
seedlings, even Primula kewensis and P. 
obconica (Chenies strain), very small, 
survived, and several forms of Primrose 
seed had started germinating. Without 
doubt, every pot and box of soil was 
frozen solid and even below; the soil in 
the pots was literally heaved up an inch 
or more above the pot edges by the frost. 
I pressed it down later, but in many in- 
stances the pots were broken.” I have 
often seen both seeds and bulblets frozen 
in this country without the smallest hurt, 
and have deliberately put them in the 
way of punishing cold; but when the 
young leaves of tiny, scarcely formed 
seedlings are cut down wholesale, just 
as they have speared through the ground, 
as they were in open beds at the end of 
last April, it is a different matter. How- 
ever, perhaps even that calamity can be 
guarded against by intelligent antici- 
pation, though most people seem to have 
been caught napping on the particular 
occasion. Branches of Pine or some other 
Conifer laid flat on the seed beds, and if 
necessary pegged down, make an excel- 
lent frost screen for Lily seedlings. Once 
the latter show their seed-leaves above 
ground the application of a mulch of leaf- 
mould is of little use as protection from 
frost, because of the risk of suffocating 
the seedlings; if applied before the seed- 
leaves appear, the object of the mulch 
is negatived, because the leaves spear 
through the mulch and are at the mercy 
of late frosts. It is not the earth of the 
seed-bed which needs protection, nor the 
bulblets in it, but the tiny leaves them- 
selves. If, however, a mulch is of slight 
use as protection from frost in Winter 
and Spring, it is invaluable in a summer 
drought. Though climate and circum- 
stances alter cases, it is generally wise, 
in the south of England, at any rate, to 
sow Lily seeds when ripe. In the case, 
for instance, of the June-flowering group, 
which opens the Lily season, the seed 
capsules usually begin to gape at the 


October, 


end of July. The precise date 

on the weather, and in some Years j 
may be a fortnight later than in others: 
but if freshly ripened seed of J, 
folium, for example, is sown in the po 
in late July or early August, it wi] 
germinate like Mustard and Cregg pee 
given reasonable weather, the see, = 
will finish their first growth before Wie, 
ter, beginning to grow again in the fol 
lowing Spring. If the seeds are not 
sown until late Autumn they may = 
germinate until the Spring, unless the 
Winter happens to be a mild one, 

Germination undoubtedly depends in 
some measure, on the ripening of the 
seeds, and that which is harvested in a 
dull, damp Summer or Autumn does not 
germinate so well or so quickly ag jt 
does in a roasting harvest time, In 
1921—the last hot Summer—seeds of L. 
regale sown in September germinated 
in three weeks, and the percentage of 
seedlings was exceptionally high, On 
the other hand, the crop garnered in 1995 
was slow to germinate, and much of it 
came to nothing. The soil is warmer jp 
the Autumn than in the Spring, and that 
helps germination, as anyone may see: 
on the other hand, seeds of Lilies sown in 
heat in a frame or house ultimately 
make no more rapid progress than that 
sown out-of-doors. As a genus, Lilies 
seem to resent any attempt at codling or 
forcing in the initial stages, and though 
bottom heat will expedite the actual date 
of germination in the case of some 
species, subsequent progress is no quicker 
than it is in the open, while casualities 
are far more numerous. 

No matter when it is sown, the seeds 
of some species remain dormant for what 
is often loosely referred to as a year, and 
then only germinate in the Spring. Actu- 
ally it may be the second Spring after 
the sowing, as we may see in the case 
of seeds which, though sown next August, 
do not germinate until the Spring of 
1931. The reason for this is not clear 
and though unable to be certain of it, 
I am under the impression that it is 
habitual with some species. As long as 
the seeds are plump they should not be 
discarded, and the thumb-nail will settle 
that point. 

As that master-cultivator, Max Leicht- 
lin, pointed out long ago, Lily seeds are 
usually covered with too thin a layer of 
soil, and provided the compost is suitable, 
a covering of half an inch is not too 
much. There is little risk of heavy rain 
or careless watering washing out seeds 
sown at that depth, either out-of-doors 
or in pans. 

Seminal propagation is not the only 
method of raising Lilies, and when it is 
desired to propagate hybrids or varieties 
which are not fixed, it is useless. In such 
cases, propagation by offsets, bulb scales 
or stem cuttings is a sure method, and 
the offspring is a replica of the parent. 

There is nothing abnormal in the flow- 
ering of L. regale in the year in 
the seed is sown, and the point has been 
noticed by others besides myself. The 
proportion of flowering seedlings in the 
first year, however, is as small as 
plants themselves. They are seldom 
more than eight or nine inches 
with a single, small flower. If the sea- 
son is propitious, a capsule—also small— 
will follow the flower, and if the seed in 
that is ripened and sown, it may develop 
a flowering bulb or two in the following 








year; so that one may have two gener 7 


ations of small flowering bulbs in #% 
many years. 
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world do we find such complete 

and harmonious organization as 
among the inmates of the hive. If 
there is any shirking of disagreeable 
duty, any rivalry tor preferred posi- 
tion, or failure to perform a fair share 
of labor, the most careful hserver has 
failed to detect it. Amonz social In- 
sects we find large numters of indi- 
viduals working together for a common 
end. They are thus able to supply a 
more abundant store of food, better 
protection against cold and greater 
security from enemies. 

Mankind has long recognized an 
ideal state where each would work for 
all, but human selfishness has pre- 
yented success in any large scale at- 
tempt at socialism. Too many of us 
are willing for others to perform an 
undue share of the labor while we in- 
sist on more than a fair portion of the 
benefits. To find among Insects an 
exemplification of the ideal toward 
which man is slowly and painfully 
working thus becomes of special in- 
terest. 

We look in vain for the authority 
which determines the order of labor 
and wonder how it is decided that a 
particular Bee shall serve as a guard 
today while another nurses the young 
and a third goes afield in search of 
food. As far as one can see, no duty 
is neglected. For every task there is 
a Worker ready. 

Although the colony as a whole ap- 
pears to be in a fever of excitement 


Presi ao nowhere else in all the 





Division of Labor 
BY FRANK C. PELLETT 





and the busy Workers come and go 
in apparent haste, one has only to 
watch individual Bees for a time to 
see that they after all are working 
leisurely. One may work busily for a 
few minutes and then stop to rest and 
make her toilet.‘ She alternates pe- 
riods of rest and labor in such a man- 
ner that the work moves forward 
efficiently and even hurriedly, while in- 
dividually each Bee has time for a 
caress for a fellow worker which 
chances to pass by or perhaps a bit of 
gossip concerning the weather or the 
state of the colony. One cannot but 
wonder as to just what is passing be- 
tween two Workers who stop to com- 
municate for a moment in passing. 
The incoming Field Bee gives over her 
load to the House Bee. and perhaps 
offers some assurance of affection be- 
side. Insects live in a world apart 
from ours. They are so wholly differ- 
ent that we are unable to comprehend 
whether they have sensations similar 
to ours. We cannot tell whether 
they have anything which serves as 
language or whether communication 
depends entirely upon the sense of 
touch. Perhaps they have senses of 
which we are not conscious and which 
permit of even more perfect communi- 
cation than our crude sounds that so 
often convey impressions to our fel- 
lows quite different from what we 
intend. 


Certain it is that the fifty thousand 
Bees composing a populous colony live 
together in harmony and work to- 
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gether effectively. It is certain also 
that they are able to communicate to 
each other such facts as are necessary. 

Man regards himself as the lord of 
the earth and the masterpiece of the 
Creator’s handiwork, but are we really 
certain that the Bee is not, after all, 
a step higher in the scale? Man is the 
most wasteful of living creatures. 
There is no waste with the Honeybee. 

Our fifty thousand Bees work 
throughout the entire 24 hours during 
the heignt of the season of harvest. 
Individuaily they may rest, while col- 
lectively they work. We find them 
busy with a hundred different tasks, 
every one of which is carried forward 
equally well. First we note the guards 
at the entrance ever alert to detect 
robbers who would carry away their 
hard-earned store. At the door we 
also find the ventilators, fanning vig- 
orously to establish air currents which 
are kept moving through the hive to 
carry out impure air and the surplus 
moisture from the ripening honey. At 
other points, also within the hive, are 
other Fanning Bees to assist with the 
ventilation which is very thorough. 

If we look closely we will find House 
Bees which take the nectar from in- 
coming Field Bees and continue the 
evaporation necessary to convert it 
into honey. We will find Nurse Bees 
busy feeding the young; we will find a 
group surrounding The Queen, feeding 
and caressing her that she may con- 
tinue her egg-laying without inter- 
ruption. We will find Wax Workers 
building new combs to serve the need 
for storage of food for the growing 
community and we will find the clean- 
ers carrying out refuse, for the Bees 
have due regard for cleanliness and 
sanitation. 

Great as is the variety of work to 
be done, there seems to be nothing 
neglected, nor is there an over supply 
of labor for any department. Man has 
never ceased to marvel at the efficiency 
with which'the work is carried on and 
the complete harmony which seems to 
prevail. The puzzle is whether there 
is a general manager which assigns 
each individual Bee her task, or 
whether each Worker responds to the 
colony sense and takes her turn at the 
proper time and task. 

As nearly as we can tell, there is a 
sort of progression of duty, beginning 
with such house work as cleaning and 
nursing and ending with bringing in 
the harvest. Under normal conditions 
it is probable that each Worker Bee 
.akes her turn at nearly every duty 
connected with the hive at some time 
in her life. However, there must be 
much adjustment to meet unusual con- 
ditions and many cases where the 
young Bees are forced to take up the 
duties usually performed by older 
ones. 

We can observe their actions and 
take note of what they do, but the 
forces which direct them are beyond 
our knowledge and whether or not 
they know anything of emotions such 
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Something for Our Children 








Bible Stories 


THINK most of you little people 

know what a Shepherd is, and what 
they do. You may not live where there 
are Shepherds, but no doubt you have 
heard stories about them. We do not 
have to have them now-a-days so much, 
because the sheep are allowed to graze 
in pastures that are fenced in most of 
the time. 

A long time ago, there were no fences 
and sheep and cattle had to be herded 
out on the hills and prairies by men 
called Shepherds. They had dogs with 
them too. We read many times in the 
Bible about the sheep out with their 
Shepherds. There would be great big 
herds of sheep and many little lambs 
among them. In the hills and mountains 
there were lots of wolves, and wild ani- 
mals that tried to kill the sheep. The 
sheep were carefully guarded from the 
animals by the men and dogs all through 
the day. At night they would be brought 
into the fold where they were securely 
locked away from alli danger. 

The Bible speaks of Jesus as the Good 
Shepherd. Why do you think He would 
be called a Shepherd? We are all His 
sheep if we love Him and try to do what 
He wants us to do. Jesus cares for us 
as the Shepherd does for his sheep. 
When we are tucked in bed for the night, 
we should ask Jesus to keep us safely 
through the night, then we will be as 
safe from danger as the sheep that are 
in the sheep-fold. Jesus knows our 
every need but He expects us to ask Him 
for what we need. He will keep us from 
harm if we will only trust Him. 


ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Jack-O’-Lantern for Hallowe’en 


SE 6 by 12-inch black construction 

paper folded, to make the three- 
sided lantern. Lay the paper the long 
way, and carefully measure to find the 
center of the paper. Then measure to 
find the center of each half. (See dia- 
gram). Fold neatly, being careful to 
press down firmly. When the paper is 
folded, use flour paste, or better still, 
use the regular paste put up in jars for 
school purposes. Be very careful not to 
get any paste on the outside of paper, 
as that would spoil the looks of the 
lantern. 

Let the lantern get thoroughly dry be- 
fore handling. Now take a 2-inch square 
of orange construction paper, and cut 
free hand, a pumpkin face. Use ink or 
black crayola to draw the eyes, nose and 
mouth. Paste this carefully to one side 
of the lantern. If you like you might 
paste a face on each side. : 

Cut narrow strips of the black paper, 
and paste from each corner of the lan- 
tern for handles. Let it get entirely dry 
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and you will have a cute little lantern 
for Hallowe’en. 


ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Deer 


HERE are more than forty species of 

the deer kind. They form a group 
that have always been greatly admired 
by everyone. Considering their size, they 
are matchless in speed and vigor. Only 
the males have horns, with the exception 
of the Reindeer. The horns are of dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes, giving to the 
animal an air of grandeur, whatever the 
shape of the horns. 

The Moose, or Flat-horned Elk, sur- 
passes all others in size and strength. 
They are found in northern parts of 
Europe and America. Its color is of 
reddish brown when young, growing 
darker with age, until it is almost black 
when old age is reached. The horns 
branch eight or ten feet apart, and weigh 
fifty to sixty pounds. 

The Canada Stag, or Round-horned 
Elk, is found throughout nearly all of 
North America. It is scarcely less in 
size than the Moose, but more graceful 
in form and has round horns. The Elks 
are often tamed, and like all other pets 
should be well cared for. They should 
have a warm dry house or shed in Win- 
ter, and in Summer like to be out in the 
open. Their food is similar to the food 
of cows, consisting of hay, grass and 
grains. They need plenty of good fresh 
water at all times. 

The common Deer of America was 
once very numerous, and is still found 
in considerable numbers in large wooded 
tracts in the interior and in the western 
section. It is beautiful in form, its leap 
or bound is graceful, and speed almost 
like that of a meteor. The English Fal- 
low Deer of England is similar to the 
Deer of America. They are still kept 
in parks in great numbers. 

The Reindeer of the north is often 
nearly as large as the Moose. It is 
found throughout Northern Europe, 
Asia and America, but those of Lapland 
are the finest. They are brown above 
and white beneath but as they grow 
older they get nearly white. Both sexes 
have horns, but those of the males are 
larger. The Reindeer takes the place of 
the horse for the Laplanders, also taking 
the place of the cow, sheep and goat. 
They pull the sleds, furnish milk, cloth- 
ing, and many other things. 





Hallowe’en Frolic 


HIS is the time of year when boys 

and girls can have fun. School had 
been going on for several weeks, and the 
children were all gaily planning what 
they would do on Hallowe’en night. 
Some wanted a party at the schoolhouse, 
but some of them thought they could 
have more fun at someone’s home. It 
was finally decided to meet at the home 
of Mary Williams, who lived with her 
folks out in the edge of town. 

The hour set was 8 o’clock. Mary with 
several of her chums had spent a lot of 
time decorating the house for the occa- 
sion. There were the living room, with 


colonades between it and ¢t od 
room, the large front hall, = witnine 
and one bedroom all on the first 1 . 
that could be used for the party The 
would take their wraps upstairs th 
leaving the downstairs free for ga ™ 
All of the rooms were gaily dense 
with Witches, Black Cats, Bats, Owie 
Corn Shocks were stood up in the pon 
ners. J ae were to be hung 
out on the porch, and in the 

night. yard that 

When the hour arrived for the 
they began coming by twos and threw’ 
Mary and her mother received them and 
took them upstairs to leave their wraps 
On descending the stairs, they were ms 
by two girls who gave each one a little 
slip of paper on which was a number 
There were two sets of numbers, one for 
each girl and one for the boys. These 
were to be saved to find their partners 
for lunch. 

The first game they played, was one in 
which the room was darkened and each 
in turn was taken on a tour past the 
witches, Black Cat, Mr. Owl, and the 
Dragon. This furnished much merriment 
as well as thrills. Then they played a 
number of Hallowe’en games both in the 
house and out-of-doors. 

Finally, came the time for them to 
find their partners for lunch. The girls 
were lined up at one side of the room 
not in regular order. Then, the boys 
lined up and marched past, ‘in search 
for the girl who had the same number 
as his. When partners had all been 
found, they were seated in a circle 
around the room. Some of the girls were 
chosen to be waitresses, and passed 
around the lunch. They served sand- 
wiches, apples, pickles, potato salad, cake 
and fruit nectar. They had great fun 
during lunch by each one telling ghost 
stories. When they were through, the 
plates (paper ones) were gathered up 
and carried out to the kitchen. As it 
was now rather late for children to be 
up, this was a signal to break up the 
party. They got their wraps and 
started for home, all expressing them- 
selves as having a fine time, and hoping 
to have a party next year. 


ESTHER HAAs, (Kans.) 





Wise Dog Rebukes Cook 


SENT FOR WOOD, HE RETURNS WITH 
HATCHET TO SHOW NONE CUT 
HERE is a wise old Dog living at a 
country house, who, like all wise 
Dogs, made friends with the cook, says 
The Children’s Newspaper, London. 

The woodstack was some distance from 
the house and, when kindling wood was 
wanted, the cook would tell the Dog to 
fetch some sticks. He knew .what she 
meant and used to trot to the wood yard 
and bring back a stick at a time. One 
day he came back with a wagging tail 
and an empty mouth. 

Cook sent him again, and yet again, 
but each time he came back empty 
mouthed, wagging his tail apologetically. 
Cook was puzzled, then angry and, call- 
ing the Dog ugly names, drove him 0 
on the same errand, determined that he 
should carry out her orders. Once more 
the old Dog trotted away and in a few 
minutes he came back with the hatchet 
dragging on the ground beside him! 
When he reached the house he dropped 
the hatchet before the cook, as if to 
say, “There’s no wood cut and if you 
want any you must go out and cut it!” 


October, 1999 
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Gladiolus, Culture and Varieties 
BY C. W. ELLENWOOD, (in Bulletin of Ohio Experiment Station) 


HE history of most species of Gladi- 

oli can be traced back to South 

Africa, although a few have orig- 
inated in eastern Europe and western 
Asia. At least 150 species have been dis- 
covered. About a score of these have 
been used in the production of the hun- 
dreds of varieties now catalogued. Be- 
cause of the many pleasing colors and 
the wide adaptation of this plant, it 
takes rank as one of the leading sum- 
mer and autumn flowers. It is best 
when used as a cut flower grown out-of- 
doors, but it is also grown in the green- 
house for late-spring and early-summer 
cutting, and is used to advantage as a 
border plant about the lawn. 

The Gladiolus can be grown on almost 
any kind of soil with some degree of suc- 
cess but it does best on the better garden 
soils. Soils having a sandy loam texture 
and containing an abundance of humus 
are especially well-adapted for its cul- 


ture. 

The Gladiolus may be propagated from 
three different sources: Corms, cormels, 
and seeds. 

CORMS 


The most common method of propa- 
gating the Gladiolus is by planting 
corms, commonly, although erroneously, 
termed bulbs. A corm is a _ bulb-like 
fleshy, subterranean stem of rounded or 
depressed figure and solid texture. 
Hottes has defined corm as a thickened 
base of a stem, usually subterranean, in 
which food is stored. A bulb is described 
as a spherical leaf bud consisting of a 
cluster of appressed thickened scale-like 
leaves growing from the top of a stem 
which is shortened to a mere disk and 
throws out roots from its lower face. 
However, the term “bulb” is used by the 
trade to a very large extent instead of 
“corm.” 

Corms of the Gladiolus vary in size 
from less than %4 inch to more than 2 
inches in diameter. Corms from 1 inch 
to 1% inches in diameter and conical or 
oblong in form are the most desirable 
for the production of high-grade cut 
flowers. Corms, even as small as % inch, 
may produce flowers the first season, 
but the spikes will be weak and the 
blooms small. Many of these smaller 
corms will produce good corms for the 
second year and this method of securing 
stock is followed by many growers. 
There is considerable difference among 
the varieties as to size of corm required 
to produce large flowers. 

_ One or more new corms are formed 
just above the old one, thus giving rise 
to one of the methods of increasing stock. 


Cultivation—The manner of planting 
depends somewhat upon the object one 
has in view. If one is more interested in 
the reproduction of corms than flowers, 
the corms are planted only an inch or 
two apart in the row. For cut flowers 
they are planted about 4 inches apart 
and covered 3 to 5 inches deep with pul- 


verized soil. In loose sandy soils they 
should be planted deeper than on heavier 
soils, and 5 inches is not too deep. A 
good root system is essential to prevent 
lopping over at blooming time. If the 
plants are well established in the ground 
little or no staking is necessary. The 
rows should be far enough apart to per- 
mit frequent and thorough cultivation. 
Watering as well as cultivation is usu- 
ally a valuable aid to the production of 
fancy blooms. 


Fertilization.—_If manure is used on 
the ground it is better to apply it the 
preceding Fall. A mixture of equal parts 
of acid phosphate and either nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia at the rate 
of 8 or 10 pounds per square rod is 
beneficial, unless the soil is already ex- 
ceedingly fertile. This fertilizer can be 
drilled in or broadcasted after plowing 
and then harrowed into the soil. Nitrate 
of soda and sulphate of ammonia have 
both been used successfully as a dressing 
along the row at planting time. When 
used in this manner caution should be ex- 
ercised to see that the fertilizer is mixed 
with the soil and does not come in direct 
contact with the corm. A light dressing 
of either nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammunia along the row just as the flower 
spike appears increases the size of the 
bloom. The fertilizer can be applied at 
this time as a top dressing or it can be 
dissolved in water and sprinkled along 
the row. 


Time of Planting—Corms can be 
planted any time from the first of May 
until the middle of June. Planting 
should be timed with reference to variety 
and the time one desires the flowers. 
Varieties bloom under normal conditions 
over a considerable period. Some vari- 
eties can be counted on developing in 70 
days while others will not bloom in less 
than 100 days from planting. Weather 
conditions, of course, influence the length 
of time required for blooming, as does 
the size of the corm planted. 


CORMELS 


Corme! is defined as one of the smaller 
corms developed each season on an old 
corm and is commonly referred to by 
the trade as a bulblet. The cormels are 
attached to the new corm and just above 
the old one, which is generally almost 
entirely decayed or dried up. A cormel 
is covered with a hard shell and in this 
respect differs from the corm. Cormels 
range in size from less than one-sixteenth 
of an inch to a half-inch in diameter and 
range in number from fewer than a half- 
dozen to more than one hundred attached 
to each new corm. It is through cormels 
that the propagation of a variety is 
carried on rapidly in a commercial way. 
The cormels will, in the course of from 
1 to 3 years, produce corms large enough 
to plant for cut flowers. If one is in- 
terested in growing cut flowers in a 
single season, cormels are not satisfac- 
tory to use as starting stock because of 
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the time involved. Both size of cormel 
and variety affect the time required in 
the production of flowering-sized corms. 

Because of the hard shell on the 
cormels they should be separated from 
the corms at digging and stored through 
the Winter in a'moist cellar. Soaking in 
water for a day or peeling just before 
planting facilitates their germination. 
Cormels should be planted thickly in 
shallow rows much as one would plant 
garden peas. The rows should be far 
enough apart to permit of cultivation. 
Shading the ground until the plants are 
through is an advantage. Covering the 
ground lightly with sand will also serve 
to prevent the soil from baking. It is 
very difficult to grow cormels if the soil 
is heavy, unless considerable sand is 
used, and the results are often disap- 
pointing. 

SEED 


The use of seed for propagating stock 
is a rather slow process, but especially 
interesting to the amateur attempting 
the development of new varieties. From 
seed it requires 3 to 4 years to grow 
corms large enough to produce good 
flowering spikes. It is also necessary to 
keep in mind that each plant will be 
different from all others and that a vari- 
ety cannot be perpetuated by using seed. 
The seed should be sown, much as one 
sows onion seed when growing sets, in 
drills 4 to 6 inches wide, and covered 
with % to % inch of light soil or sand. 
Here again, as in the case of cormels, 
it is a good plan to shade the rows for 
3 or 4 weeks until the seedling plants 
have pushed through the ground. Bur- 
lap, lath, and straw have all been used 
with good results. The second year the 
stock is handled like cormels. 


CUT FLOWERS 


Assuming one is primarily interested 
in the cut-flower phase of the industry, 








The basket shown in the picture above 
was made from Gladiolus foliage as per 
instructions for making which we took 
out of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

The basket contains Snow-on-the-Moun- 
tain, Pampas Grass, and Glads Le Mare- 
chal Foch, (light pink,) Gold, (golden yel- 
low,) and Sheila, (salmon pink). 
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it is the best plan to cut the flower spike 
as soon as the lower bloom on the spike 
is open or has started to unfold. The 
spike may then be taken indoors. If the 
flowers are to be shipped, they should be 
allowed to stand in water for several 
hours, preferably in a dark cool cellar. 
This plan should also be followed where 
cuttings are being made for decorations. 
If cold storage is accessible, flowers can 
be preserved for a considerable period, 
if cut at the time prescribed above. 
Given proper care, by changing the 
water, removing wilted blossoms, and 
cutting off the ends of the spikes, Gladi- 
‘oli will hold up in vases for a week or 
more in average house temperature. 


Saving the seed.—If seed is to be 
saved, of course the flowers must be left 
on the spike. When fully matured the 
pods usually crack. At this stage they 
can be removed and when thoroughly 
dried, the seeds can be separated and 
stored in a cool moist place until Spring, 
or they may be started during the Win- 
ter in a greenhouse. Since the produc- 
tion of seed weakens the vitality of the 
corm, if one is especially interested in 
the production of corms, the flower spike 
should be removed before any flowers 
appear. 


Harvesting corms.—The corms may be 
dug anytime before danger of the ground 
freezing. The cormels should be sep- 
arated from the corms at digging time 
and stored in a cellar with considerable 
moisture or they may be buried in the 
ground over Winter. This separating is 
a rather tedious operation but is neces- 
sary because the corms require a drier 
storage than the cormels. The shells of 
cormels stored with the corms in a dry 
cool place become very hard during the 
Winter and germination is rendered very 
difficult. Screens with varying sized 
meshes can be used in grading the corms. 
When dried and cleaned the corms should 
be placed in containers 3 or 4 inches deep 
in cellar storage suitable for potatoes or 
fruit. 

VARIETIES 


There are so many varieties of value 
that justice cannot be done to this sub- 
ject in an article of this nature. Nearly 
all shades of color are represented. The 
following list embraces only a few of the 
more common varieties, quite generally 
found in gladiolus catalogs. Dividing 
the colors into four general classes— 
pink, white, red, and yellow or cream— 
some of the old standard varieties ar- 
ranged in the order of the blooming 
period are: 


Pinks Halley, Mrs. Pendleton, Evelyn 
Kirkland, Gretchen Zang, Le Marechal 
Foch and Pink Perfection. 

White: Bertrex, Peace, Lilywhite, 
Mary Pickford, Glory of Holiand and 
White Glory. 

Red: Gov. Hanley, Ida Van, Mrs. F. 
King and War. 

Yellow or Cream: Niagara, Schwaben, 
Loveliness, Alice Tiplady and Rose 
Wells. 

Miscellaneous colors: Baron J. Hulot, 
dark blue; Herada, mauve; and Blue 
Jay, light blue. 





The old Gladiolus Niagara proves 
its value in the Editor’s garden every 
year. If you have not Niagara in 
your collection, add it by all means. 
It is in a class all by itself, both in 
form and color. 
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Gladiolus Experiences of an Amateur 
BY MRS. IRVING T. TYLER, (Conn.) 


N LOOKING over some back copies 
I of THE FLOWER GROWER recently 
an article in the March 1928 issue, 
entitled “An Amateur’s Gladiolus 
Notes,” so expressed some of my own 
thoughts and experiences that I can- 
not help comment on them even at this 
late date. 


My first conception of the Gladiolus 
was also that the bulb that I planted 
was the one which produced the flower 
and the larger the bulb, naturally the 
larger the flower; but I have learned 
during the past six years that this 
was entirely wrong and that small 
bulbs listed as No. 2, or medium, gave 
larger blooms than the larger bulbs, 
besides being about half the price. I 
have really grown my largest, hand- 
somest blooms from No. 2 bulbs. 

I, too, received 120 miscellaneous 
bulbs from our Editor with my sub- 
scription. While I preferred to buy 
them by name, the offer was so gener- 
ous and suited my pocketbook so well, 
I thought I would take advantage of 
it. When they came I was disap- 
pointed, for some were small, but to 
my utter astonishment and delight 
they produced some of the largest and 
most beautiful spikes in my garden, 
and I always pointed them out to my 
friends with great pride. 


Then began a task, yet a most pleas- 
ant one, of trying to identify them. 
Some I recognized as old friends, 
others I compared with descriptions in 
various catalogues, but found this 
rather unsatisfactory as descriptions 
vary oftentimes, in regard to mark- 
ings and colors. Then some were 
known to friends who visited my gar- 
den and others I checked up at the 
flower shows; and yet there are a 
great many I do not know the name of 
so this year I bought one bulb of sev- 
eral kinds whose description matched 
as near as I could make out, with some 
of them, and now I am waiting for 
them to bloom when I can see what re- 
sults I have. 


In my garden of about 3000 bulbs I 
have 175 varieties,—some of which I 
have only one or two bulbs and of 
course some I have a hundred or so. 
I save my bulblets and have had very 
good success with them. The smallest 
I soak in water about 24 hours before 
planting. For the past two years I 
have begun planting on May 20th and 
have had my first blossoms on July 
25th and 26th, the first to bloom being 
Wilbrinck, Dr. VanFleet and 1910 
Rose. Last year I had blossoms up to 
the middle of October, the last being 
Flora, Alice Tiplady, Peace and Mrs. 
F. C. Peters,—Tiplady blooming 
through a long period. 


My tallest ones were as follows: 
Scarsdale 61”, Altair 58”, Red Canna 
and Dr. Van Fleet 57”, Jewell and 
Purple Glory 56”, Snowboy 55”, Mrs. 


Leon Douglas and Mrs. Truzton Beal 
54”, Carmen Sylva and Mrs, Fran}. 
Pendleton 53”, and Golden Measure 
50”. 

By measuring a single flower across 
the widest were: Mrs. Leon Douglas 
6% to 7”, Pythia 6”, Scarlet Wonder 
and Le. M. Foch 512”, Crimson Glow 
and Giant Nymph 5”, and Sharon Rose 
434”, 

I find that small soft galvanized wire 
which is light and pliable, Securely 
fastened to strong stakes at each eng 
and in the middle of the rows, to be 
most satisfactory for holding Gladiolys 
in an upright position, for staking jg 
altogether too much of a task where 
many flowers are grown. 

I also save all half-pint and pint, 
round, ice cream containers, and use 
these for storing bulbs of which I have 
only one or very few of a kind, punch- 
ing holes in the top to admit the air, 
and writing the name on the side of 
the box. These take up but little room 
on the shelves in the bulb cellar. 
Small shallow cardboard boxes that 
bar chocolate and candy comes in are 
also satisfactory for small quantities, 
Of course for large amounts I have 
the wooden trays. Trays with 1” 
mesh galvanized wire bottoms are best 
for large lots. 


I heartily endorse the kind things 
said for THE FLOWER GROWER and 
consider it the finest magazine from 
every point of view, that I have ever 
read. It covers a wide range of sub- 
jects which are most helpful and in- 
teresting, not only in the interest of 
flowers but the editorials are especially 
uplifting and sensible, and the heart- 
felt stories of our animal friends, 
whom I so dearly love;—in fact from 
cover to cover every word is of value 
and interest, including the advertise- 
ments. Long live the Editor and THE 
FLOWER GROWER! 





Success With Gladiolus Bulblets 


I have read in THE FLOWER GROWER 
to soak Gladiolus ‘bulblets a week be- 
fore planting and I have had the fol- 
lowing experience: 

I planted 350 bulblets from THE 
FLOWER GROWER trial collection last 
year and they came up with ninety per 
cent germination. I never had much 
luck before with growing Gladiolus 
from bulblets. 

This vear I was told to work the 
ground well before planting, leveling 
it off carefully, and pressing in the 
bulblets a little, covering them with 
sawdust and keeping them well mois- 
tened. After they are well-started 
sprinkle lightly with soil as they make 
growth. I used this method after 
soaking them a week and I sure have 
secured results. 


Mrs. NORMAN ENGLAND, (Ont.) 
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Doings of Our Wrens 
BY MABEL HULSE, (Colo.) 


House Wren in the yard. It was 
difficult to see him very closely 
as he would quickly dart in and out of 
the vines. He started to build a nest 
in an old Woodpecker’s nest in a dead 
tree, but he was chased away by the 
Sparrows. He then came up and built 
a nest in a can with bark around it, 
which we had placed on top of a pole. 
From early morning till dark he 
prought material for the nest. He 
kept this up day after day until he 
had filled the can to the hole through 
which he entered. Then he started to 
sing. In the morning when it began 
to get light he would start to sing, and 
he sang all day long. We often won- 
dered when he ate. One day a female 
Wren came. She looked the can over 
outside and then went inside. In a 
few minutes she came out. He tried 
to be friendly with her, but all he 
received for his efforts was a peck on 
the head. Then the female Wren flew 
away. 

After the female had gone, he be- 
gan to take more twigs and other ma- 
terial into the can. Each time after 
he came out from taking the material 
in, he would stop and sing a few notes. 
Then he would fly away only to return 
in a short time with more material 
for the nest. He continued to do this 
until one day another female Wren 
came and looked the nest over. The 
nest did not seem to suit her, and she 
flew away too. He continued to get 
more material. Finally another female 
Wren came. The nest seemed to suit 
her for she remained. 

It might be well to add here that it 


Ox day last Spring we noticed a 


-has been found that the female Wren 


has two broods each year, and each 
brood is by a different mate. The fe- 
male Wren does not choose the Bird 
that pleases her best for a mate, but 
goes from one to another until she 
finds the nest that suits her the best. 
As a result of this female staying, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wren started to keep 
They brought tiny bits of 
cotton, which looked like the cotton 
that falls from the trees, to line their 
nest. All the time they were doing 
this Mr. Wren was getting his board 
without much effort on his part. All 
the spiders, flies, or bugs we found we 
put in a hole in the bark, and when- 
ever he came he would go to that hole 
and get whatever had been placed 
there. 
_After a short time we saw very 
little of Mrs. Wren, but saw her mate 
most of the time. As soon as it began 
to get light in the morning he would 
start to sing to his mate, and he would 
sing until it got dark. Some time 
later we discovered that there were six 





little Wrens. After this there was 
not so much time for singing as both 
Birds were kept busy finding food for 
those six hungry mouths. 

We kept putting things in the hole 
in the bark. Every time Mr. Wren 
came he would look in that hole. If 
there was a fly he usually ate that 
himself. If it was a spider he took it 
in to the little Wrens, and if there was 
not anything in the hole we were 
scolded for it. All the time the Wrens 
were here, the female never caught 
the trick of getting the things placed 
in the hole. 


NE afternoon I decided to see if 

he would come and take anything 
from a pin which I held in my hand. 
I got a fly on the end of a pin, then I 
held it below the nest and in such a 
position that he could come up the 
clothesline and get the fly. It was quite 
awhile before he had the courage to 
come and get it. Even then he was 
ready to fly away at the least little 
move. Each time after that he was 
not so afraid about coming to get the 
insects on the pin. He became so 
tame that if I did not take my hand 
down as soon as he had eaten the fly 
or spider he would either peck the 
pin, my finger, or both. One time he 
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was gone so long that when he came 
back I had five flies on one pin. I held 
them up. He came down the clothes- 
line and remained by the pin till he 
had eaten all the flies. 

All this time that Mr. Wren was 
getting food so easily, his mate was 
busy hunting for food and bringing 
it to the young Birds. About the only 
time the male Bird really worked was 
when we weren’t out there hunting 
food for him. 

One morning when we went out, 
Mrs. Wren was there with a small 
hole in her breast where some feathers 
and a little skin had been torn out. 
That afternoon she was so weak and 
feeble that we were afraid she wasn’t 
going to live. The next day she was 
apparently perfectly well again, but 
we never found out what had hap- 
pened to her. 

One day the young Birds came out 
of the nest, and the parents took them 
down in the back yard into some vines. 
When it began to get dark the parent 
Birds coaxed and coaxed till they had 
the little ones up to an apple tree. 
A cocoanut which had a hole about 
the size of a quarter in one end was 
suspended from this tree. The young 
Birds went up a rag that hung from 
the lower limb to the ground. The 
mother Bird showed them how to get 
on top of the cocoanut and then swing 
down and go into the cocoanut. She 
had just gotten them in when it 
started to rain. Every night the 
young Birds were brought back and 
put into the cocoanut. 

One day the parent Birds took the 
young Birds out of the yard. A few 














Nest of Mourning Dove on an old stump 
(Photo by Cornelia Clarke) 
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weeks later the young Birds, now full 
grown and going for themselves, came 
back to the nest. One of them went in 
and brought out a feather and two 
twigs. After that the three flew away 
together, and we did not see them 
again. 

Shortly after that we were out in 
the yard one evening when we saw the 
female Wren. She went into the 
cocoanut and remained for the night. 
Every night we would take the flash- 
light and look in the cocoanut. She 
was in there every night with her 
head tucked under her wing. 

For a few mornings we saw the 
male Bird out in the yard. One day 
we did not see him, and the female 
Bird failed to show up at nights, so we 
knew that they had gone South. We 
wished them the best of luck and are 
hoping that they will return to us an- 
other Spring. 





Flicker Drums on Tin Box 


One day while working in the rear 
of my garden I heard a peculiar drum- 
ming and after looking about, dis- 
covered the cause. An old bread box 
had been dumped under some young 
Oaks and on the edge was perched a 
large Flicker. At intervals he would 
drum on the tin. For about a week 
he drummed at different times during 
the day until one morning I saw two 
Birds on the box. They are now 
building a nest in a hollow limb of an 
old Oak about one hundred yards down 
the road. 


I have never seen just this before. 


Your magazine is very interesting 
and useful. 


S. Houston BAKER, 83RD, (N. J.) 





Bird-Killing Tower 


A Hawk last week perched on the bal- 
cony outside the Van Sweringen broth- 
ers’ private suite on the 34th floor of 
their high Cleveland Terminal Tower 
Building. The Hawk twisted his head 
and coldly looked far down at the Pigeons 
strutting, and the Sparrows hopping on 
Cleveland’s Public Square. They pecked 
away at crumbs, peanuts, popcorn. The 
Hawk turned his head away. He darted 
it down at what one of his claws held, 
a strange Bird killed at the tower while 
migrating southward for Winter. 


Clevelanders last week learned why the 
Hawk fed leisurely outside the Van 
Sweringen windows. Atop the 54-story 
tower building is a huge‘beacon. Birds 
migrating at night are blinded by the 
glare, dash against the building, drop 
broken-bodied to the balcony projection. 


The situation, however, is useful to 
ornithology. From the balcony, Harold 
Lester Madison, acting director of Cleve- 
land’s Museum of Natural History, is 
getting data on the Birds which migrate 
across the district and on the relation 
of atmospheric conditions to the height 
to which Birds fly. But such usefulness 
cannot last very long, because Birds 
somehow learn to avoid man-built ob- 
stacles.— (Time) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“The storm last night has laid 
A coverlet of Maple leaves, 
As gay as red brocade.” 


UTUMN, fulfillment of every spring- 
A time promise. The splendor of 
richest brocades in the palace of a 
mighty monarch fades besides the colors 
Nature paints into the sunset of the 
year’s late afternoon. What an after- 
glow of glory lingers in memory when 
flowers have vanished, when frosts, death 
and decay have touched them. The peo- 
ple of Eastern lands believe themselves 
not unlike flowers and trees. That, even 
as the flowers and trees, after a night’s 
rest on Nature’s kindly breast, they too 
will live again, putting on new spring- 
time garments. No dread. No fear of 
going to sleep. Just a joyous looking 
forward to morning—Spring, a new be- 
ginning. Truly a philosophy of serenity 
and hope. Goethe said man was just a 
human flower. 


There may be a closer affinity between 
plant life and human beings than is gen- 
erally supposed. According to one 
authority, it is claimed there is a mys- 
terious sympathy between the life of cer- 
tain plants and man. That cases have 
been recorded where persons are known 
to have become ill when a favorite tree 
was dug up on their birthday, dying 
when the tree did. Or a tree known to 
wither and die when its caretaker became 
ill and died. Plants display will power, 
and courage. That they are capable in 
their way of being lonely is shown by 
their often seeking their kind. They are 
more friendly to some human beings than 
others. A corsage bouquet will wither 
more quickly when worn by some than 
by others. Certain old folks talk to their 
flowers and it is not difficult to believe 
the plants understand and respond in 
their own way. Why not? Everything 
in the Universe is subject to the same 
laws. Plants are living matter. 


“The purple Clematis upon the wall 
Welcomes its Emperor to his Ancient Hall.” 
Clematis,—Virgin’s Bower, Maiden’s 

Honesty, Ladies’ Bower, Leather Flower 
—many are the names given Clematis. 
Devil’s Thread is a German name; in 
other parts of Europe Traveler’s Joy and 
Bindwith. 


‘. . straggling traveler’s joy 
Each hedge with yellow stars will bind.” 
Love is another name given because of 
the clinging habits of Clematis; Travel- 
er’s Joy because of the shade it offers. 
Boys used to smoke it or make cigars, 
hence “Smoking-cane” is another name. 
“Mental beauty” is the poetical meaning. 
All species of Clematis are said to have 
the same acrid irritant properties. Lo- 
cally applied, the bruised plant irritates, 
and the beggars of Europe are claimed 
to have once used it to create sores and 
so gain sympathy, hence “Beggars’ Weed” 
was still another name. The irritating 
qualities disappear after the plant dries. 
An infusion of flowers and leaves have 
been used internally for rheumatism, 
scrofula, dropsy and ague. European 
peasants applied fresh leaves to relieve 
local pains, and even doctors used it 
locally for rheumatism, gout, and even 
paralysis. In ancient times it was 
thought helpful in curing skin diseases, 


lcs 


first causing severe inflammation after 
which a cure was effected. Darwin i 
terested in the movement of all plants 
was especially attracted to the habits of 
Clematis, observing that the you 
shoots followed the sun. ng 


There are many plants that follow the 
sun and act as a compass. A Strange 
plant called the Compass Plant because 
of the habit of its leaves to follow the 
rising and setting sun is said to grow 
wild on the prairies of S. W. America 
and along the Mississippi valley, Gen 
Benj. Alvord is claimed to have brought 
it to the attention of the scientific world 
though early settlers and hunters ap. 
peared to have long known of it and 
when lost would search for it to get their 
bearings. 


For obtaining information about cer. 
tain plants belonging to some locality or 
State, if nothing can be found in re 
search through the usual sources, it js 
suggested one write the University of 
his particular state and make inquiries, 


“Somewhere, somewhere grows the 
Herb of Healing.” 

Wild Herbs were hunted and gathered 
in ancient days often under great diffi. 
culties. Today, profiting by the ancient 
knowledge of Herbs, research and culti- 
vation have been extended until it has 
become a highly specialized study. 


“In physic by some signature 
Nature herself doth point a cure.’ 


Handsome is Sumach after the first 
fall frosts. Sumach berries have been 
medicinally used in an infusion as a 
gargle. The leaves and bark are astring- 
ent, also the excrescence on the leaves, 


“The earth with its magnetic poles 
whose streamings pass along the paths 
of the least resistance has been likened 
to a powerful Magnet. . .The presence 
of magnetic oxides of iron and masses 
of iron and steel facilitate their passage., 
Thus, the flux-streams are concentrated 
around structural steel buildings and 
railroad tracks. A compass needle s0 
suspended as to be able to move either 
in a vertical or horizontal plane inclines 
or dips toward the earth. . .Iron bars 
set upright for a long time acquire mag- 
netism from the earth. The earth’s mag- 
netism varies from place to place on the 
surface of the earth and there are daily, 
annual, secular and irregular variations, 
which are associated with modifying 
solar activity. .. Many attempts have 
been made to explain the cause of the 
earth’s magnetism. It has been attrib- 
uted to the presence of large quantities 
of magnetized iron below the earth’s sur- 
face, to the induction from the sun (it- 
self a powerful magnet) and to currents 
of electricity flowing around the earth.” 

—ABRAMS 


BEAUTY 


“Beauty is not in the sky, 
Nor in the sea, 
Nor in the bush, 
Nor in the tree, 
But something bound 
In the blood of me.” 


JacK McCoNNELL 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 


for the good of all. aaiheesiai 

“ ing five years’ renewal subscription 

LF ghee yooh welfare’ of my soul and body,— 

- ears’ acquaintance with my conservative 
ad d THE FLOWER GROWER; the friend whose 
friemanionehip never irks me,—who has a pleas- 
5 of talk to suit any mood of mind, one 
— sits quietly with a pleasing expression in 
ved I do not care to be more intimate. 

“How I do enjoy THE FLoweR GROWER and 
ther folks’ cats and dogs and birds and flowers, 
~~ and Mr. Cooper’s ability to say I don’t know 
hen he don’t and ‘I do know’ when he does! 

7 (Kennebunk Port, Me.) 


“ ‘oy reading your magazine and find much 
Pr Ld gardening matter in it, and as I am 
84 years old and have been interested all my life, 
it is no idle compliment.” (Buffalo, N.Y.) 

“J enjoy your splendid meeeint, there is so 

e information erein.” 
= (Gaffney, S. Car.) 

“T have no intention of giving up THE FLOWER 
Grower, for each copy makes my heart grow 
giad.” (Philadelphia, Penna.) 

“Yes, I know of - . In fact I 
take it and although it is better than certain gar- 
den magazines that I have subscribed for in the 
past, it is not in it for a minute with THE 
Fiower Grower. I run through 
each month in a few minutes and then turn back 
and read perhaps one article. But with THE 
Fiower GRowER, I read every piece from the first 
to the last page and do not fail to look over 
every single advertisement on the chance that I 
may miss one that offers something useful to me. 
In fact, I rather expect to find different adver- 
tisements in THE FLoweR Grower than in the 
other garden journals.” (Washington, D, C.) 

“Tue FLOWER GROWER is highly interesting and 
instructive, the kind of magazine one wants to 
read from cover to cover. It seems to tell the 
right thing at the right time. I like the print,— 
in fact I like everything about it. While I am 
just an amateur gardener I feel already that I 
could not do without THE FLOWER GROWER. 

“While I shall always be pleased to lend my 
copies to friends they are going to be marked 
‘please return.’ I feel that I have missed a great 
deal not knowing of your excellent magazine in 
the past. It is quite the best $2.00 I have spent 
in a long while.” (Paris, Ky.) 

“We have just moved into our new home this 
spring and find your publication a wonderful as- 
sistance in making our flower garden a success.” 

(Easton, Penna.) 


“In the year and a half that I have known your 
publication I have become greatly attached to it. 
I find it interesting and practical and its general 
attitude reasonable and as largely scientific as one 
would desire. I like the Editor’s method of pub- 
lishing experiences and the data obtained by ex- 
periment, and of commenting and inviting further 
comment thereon in preference to that of preach- 
ing authority.” (Chickasha, Okla.) 

“T have taken other floral papers but like yours 
the best of all.’ (Lawrence, Kans.) 

“I find THE FLOweR Grower full of helpful 
hints on floriculture and save all my copies for 
reference.” (Smithfield, Ky.) 

“I am read up to January 1, 1927, every word 
from cover to cover, and questions I have asked 
even Luther Burbank and received each time the 
answer, ‘Really I cannot tell you,’ I have found 
out in the issues of THE FLOWER GROWER that I 
have read. 

“You will know that I appreciate the magazine. 

“I am so glad that it is not all flowers.” 
(Webster, Mass.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the one magazine for 
me, and I have been talking it up, and showing 
it up, by lending copies to friends who have not 
seen it. Several have subscribed, believing that it 
is the one magazine for flower lovers.” 

, (Albany, Ore.) 
_ “Everything you say, editorials and all, are 
Just fine. When some ‘holier than thou’ pecks at 
your articles, they are put in their place which 
gives us a peek at ‘clay feet’... (McLean, Va.) 

“I cannot begin to tell you what a comfort your 
wonderful magazine is to me.” 

(Greenwich, Conn.) 

“I enjoy reading THe FLOWER GROWER as one 

a clear pure breeze on a hot day.” 
(Fayetteville, N. Car.) 

“We are enjoying THE FLOWER GROWER more 
and more every year, and would never want to be 
without it. We now have a beautiful flower gar- 
en where a few years ago there was only a 
ravine back of our house. We received all of the 
Mspiration for this from THE FLOWER GROWER.” 

, (Columbus, Ohio) 

“Anyone who loves flowers cannot resist the 

pleasure of having THE FLOWER GROWER.” 
(Moultonboro, N. H.) 
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DETAILS OF SAUER- 
KRAUT MAKING 


If the amount to be made is five gallons 
or less, an earthen crock is a suitable 
container; if it exceeds five gallons, a 
wooden container should be selected. If 
a fish keg is obtainable this is the best, 
since the staves are already impregnated 
with salt. It should be thoroughly 
cleansed and scalded out before using. 
In case a fish keg is not obtainable, an 
oaken keg will do very well, provided it 
is well-coated inside with paraffin before 
using; this coating serves nearly as well 
as the salt-impregnation of the fish keg. 


Choose solid, mature heads of Cabbage. 


Cut the slaw considerably coarser than 
if it were to be used for cold slaw, and 
about enough at a time to make a layer 
about five inches thick in the barrel. 
Before this layer is leveled or stomped, 
spread a small handful of salt over it, 
then level it down, then stomp it just 
enough to pack it well, but not enough to 
make it “mushy”; after stomping, taste 
the Cabbage, and be sure that it has 
about fifty per cent more salt than would 
be used for cold slaw. 

Another way to state it is about three 
ounces of salt to each five gallons of loose 
slaw. Much of this salt comes out in 
cooking, also some of it is taken up by 
the fresh meat with which it is cooked. 

Fill the barrel, or partially so, as de- 
sired, by successive layers of Cabbage 
treated as above; i. e. salted and 
stomped. 


When you have a sufficient quantity in 
the barrel, select large leaves of Cabbage 
and cover it well, all over, then place a 
follower upon it as large as the barrel 
will admit; this follower may be a white- 
wood board, not less than an inch thick, 
coated with paraffin; place upon this a 
weight of not less than 25 lbs. for a 20- 
gallon keg. The best weight is a stone 
crock about an inch-and-a-half smaller 
in diameter than the top of the barrel; 
place this upon the follower and fill it 
with any suitable weighting material,— 
you are not likely to put on too much 
weight, but be sure that your follower 
and weight are such that they will follow 
the Cabbage down as it subsides, or 
shrinks; neglect in this causes more 
spoiled Sauerkraut than any other item. 

Thus filled, or partially filled, the brine 
will begin to show above the follower in 
four or five hours if the Cabbage is quite 
juicy, but if it is rather dry, it may be 
a day or more before the brine appears 
above the follower. Soon after this ap- 
pearance, fermentation will begin, which 
is evidenced by foam on top of the brine; 
it depends very much upon the state of 
the weather, especially as to tempera- 
ture, how long it will take the Cabbage 
to ferment into Kraut; but when the 
foam dries up or subsides, and you can 
again see the brine clearly, the Cabbage 
is at the Kraut stage, but it is better not 
to open the barrel for at least a week 
longer; from the first to the middle of 
October is the best time to make Sauer- 
kraut for household use. 

In opening the barrel; first of all draw 
off the brine or juice with a syphon, then 
remove the follower and take out as 
much Kraut as desired, replace the fol- 
lower and the weight, then pour back 


the brine. In case the brine becomes 
slimy throw it away and put in salt 
water, but the top of the Kraut should 
not be permitted to become dry. 


It will be readily noted that consider- 
able of care is required in opening the 
barrel to take out the Kraut: For this 
reason, the writer, who has made Kraut 
for many years, finds it best to can the 
Kraut about the third time the barrel 
is opened; in this way the Kraut may be 
kept in perfect condition indefinitely, and 
it saves much work that would other- 
wise be required in proper care and 
method of opening and closing the barrel. 

Our beloved Editor has stated that 
there are three kinds of Kraut, namely, 
the too-new kind, the too-old kind and 
the right kind. In case the above direc- 
tions are followed you may have the 
right kind all the time, and remember 
that, if “cleanliness is next to Godliness,” 
in the making of Sauerkraut is a bully 
good place to apply this rule of action. 


“PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH” 


HEAT-RESISTANT GLADS 


A correspondent near St. Louis finds 
the primulinus varieties stand the heat 
best. This probably includes’ the 
“grandiflora” varieties, such as Giant 
Nymph, Marietta, Los Angeles, etc. 

Such varieties as Mrs. Dr. Norton, 
Byron L Smith, et al, will not bear heat 
well, which is a pity, since they are espe- 
cially beautiful. 

Among whites, Carmen Sylva is one of 
the best for hot seasons. I think Tiffany, 
a pure white Prim, will probably do as 
well. 

Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


AN INTERESTING WAY 
TO GROW BULBS 


A very interesting way to grow Bulbs 
is to plant these in an indoor Rockery 
as illustrated. Small Rockeries can be 
built up in a seed pan with pieces of 
rock cemented together, pockets being 
made for bulbs and Ferns, as illustrated 
at A. 

Moss is used to prevent evaporation 
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and to make the Rockery more attrac- 


ve. 

Small bulbs, such as Crocus, Scillas, 
Snowdrops, etc., can be used for small 
Rockeries and large bulbs for large 
Rockeries built upon iron trays. A 
shows how a Rockery is made. 


THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


SCOTCH BROOM A PEST 
IN NEW YORK 


Having noticed that a correspondent 
from Virginia says Scotch Broom is not 
a pest in that state, I would assure gar- 
deners that in New York State it surely 
is. The roots run under ground and are 
very persistent and troublesome. 


Mrs. JOHN M. Lewis, (N.Y.) 


SICK SOIL? 


As some of my older friends know, I 
was in the cold storage construction busi- 
ness for some years. During this time 
a pile of galvanized scrap iron was ac- 
cumulated on a certain piece of ground 
which remained there for ten years or 
more. Last Spring we moved that pile 
of scrap iron and the ground was planted 
to Gladiolus bulblets. Although in the 
adjoining soil the bulbs made satisfac- 
tory growth, where this pile of scrap 
stood the bulblets scarcely germinated, 
and it took them until past Midsummer 
to much more than show above ground. 


The question is; what is the cause of 
the “sick soil” in this case? It has been 
suggested that possibly the acid from the 
iron might cause it, but my own impres- 
sion is that lack of sunlight and aeration 
have caused the soil to become lifeless 
and not able to sustain plant life. I 
make no pretense of analyzing the sub- 
ject and I am just offering the bare sug- 
gestion. Can any reader offer a reason- 
able solution, and perhaps cite a similar 
occurrence? 

MADISON COOPER 


LILIES FROM SEEDS 


My first Regale Lily bulbs were planted 
eight years ago and have proven the 
open sesame for me to the Lily world, 
for until that time I had had no success 
with Lilies. My dozen bulbs were 
planted in November with great care,— 
drainage, soil, sulphur, sand, proper 
depth, all the recommendations for suc- 
cess carried out faithfully. They all 
came up early and grew lustily and the 
blooms were unusually fine. One of the 
stalks was left by some chance and the 
seed pods developed, eight or ten of 
them, and being of a thrifty mind I 
saved them and when Spring came I de- 
cided to experiment with them. 


My experiment resulted in twenty 
small bulblets the following Fall, all of 
which bloomed in the third year and sev- 
eral adventurous ones gave me a bud the 
second year. Since that time I have 
grown a crop of Lilies every year as 
regularly as I grow Petunias or Pansies. 


My method with all of the seeds is to 
plant them in specially prepared beds, 
soil of equal parts, peat, sand and loam. 
Scatter the seed over the soil, cover 
thinly with sand, and shade them. I do 
this with lattice. Thin narrow leaves 
should push through the ground in three 
weeks and then, with watering when 
needed, and weeding, the little plants 
will take care of themselves until Fall. 
Then I dig and replant them imme- 


diately, six inches apart and about two 
inches deep, into another bed, or rows, 
prepared in the same proportions of 
sand, loam and peat, but in this bed 
drainage must be the foundation. I use 
cinders, large gravel or broken pots,— 
preferably cinders. 


The bulblets, except for a hoeing when 
they are well above the ground in the 
Spring and an occasional weeding, will 
need no attention until the following 
Autumn when after the foliage dies 
down they can be dug and planted into 
permanent places. Though this is the 
method which I have employed and suc- 
ceeded with, I do not recommend it as 
the best; some one may know a better 
and different treatment and I would be 
glad to know about it. 


The scales which become separated 
from Madonna Lily bulbs when dug or 
when handled, can be put into spaghnum 
moss, or peat, and left in a box (dry) 
on a shelf in the potting shed, and will 
form bulblets which can be planted and 
will grow into fine large bulbs. 


Also the Testaceum Lily can be taken 
and broken apart and the scales put into 
sand and kept fairly dry and every scale 
will develop a bulblet. This lovely and 
expensive Lily can be propagated in 
three ways;—the above, or by cutting 
the stalk after blooming and burying it 
in sand so that strong and husky little 
bulblets will develop all along the stalk 
to be taken off and planted later. 


I have grown from my original twelve 
Regale bulbs, many thousands and my 
Lily adventure has been one of the most 
interesting experiences of my garden 
life. My trouble is that I cannot stop 
growing them and every year I go on 
raising more and more bulbs, which 
however give others pleasure and add to 
the beauty of many gardens. 


SUSANNE W. MAssIig, (in Bulletin of 
The Garden Club of America) 


AMERICAN GROWN NARCISSUS 
GIVE GOOD RESULTS 


I notice in December number that 
Adella Prescott complains about Ameri- 
can-grown Narcissus not giving good 
results. Excepting this Winter, I have 
grown them every year since quarantine, 
and have been just as successful as be- 
fore. I bought the large-sized bulbs of 
Emperor, Empress, and Von Scion. I 
usually secured twelve flowers from six 
bulbs. I put the bulbs in the garden the 
following Fall and they bloomed again 
in the Spring. 

I have found the American-grown 
bulbs just as good as the imported but 
more expensive. 


AMELIA WEBER, ( Wis.) 
EpiTor’s NoTe:— 

I would point out that Miss Prescott was not 
complaining about American-grown bulbs but 
about the results from the imported, and it is 
probable that the American-grown product will 
largely take the place of imported in due time. 
The fact that the American-grown bulbs are 
higher in price than the imported indicates in- 
ability of American growers to supply present 
demand. 


BLACK WALNUT TREES 
AND CATERPILLARS 


The note by the Editor regarding 
Black Walnut trees especially interested 
me. We have a young tree that gave us 
ten large-sized nuts. We have been 
greatly troubled by the Tent Caterpillar. 
This pest may be destroyed, but they re- 
turn each year or from time to time; and 





they are likely to overrun a t 

they are noticed. I do not undaeael 
why they have such a special liking fo 
nut trees. ' 


Mrs. ELLA F. FLANDERs, (N.Y,) 


GROWING TUBEROSE BULBs 


To begin with, Tuberoses wij] not 
bloom a second time. In the early 79’, 
Tuberoses were grown in great quantities 
for cut flowers and Peter Henderson, jn 
his book, “Practical Floriculture,” ‘de 
scribed the method of growing the new 
bulbs, which I will try to give from Mem- 
ory and as I saw it done in Germantown 
when I lived there. 

The offshoots, mentioned by H. J. Col]. 
man, are planted separately in rows and 
I think the tops should be about three 
inches below the surface so as to make 
solid the “neck” of the bulbs. Grow jn 
a good sunny place, as they are tropical, 

An important point in wintering the 
matured bulbs is to keep them very 
warm; otherwise the center of the bulb 
may rot—then no flowers. I think the 
—~ plan is to “Let the southerners do 
%.” 

Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


BLACK PEPPER FOR RED SPIDER 


Common black pepper will chase the 
red spider away and I have also tried it 
on the white mealy bugs and have 
checked them to some extent. 


Mrs. H. A. SWISHER, (Ohio) 


WINTER BUTTERFLY 


The “Winter Butterfly” referred to in 
the March and July FLOWER Grower is 
Vanessa aritiopa, commonly called 
“Mourning Cloak.” It is one of the 
few Butterflies that hibernate in Winter. 
It is therefore among the first to appear 
in Spring. 

The females deposit their eggs in a 
cluster on twigs of Willow and Poplar. 
The first brood of Caterpillars appear in 
June. On June 26th this year I found 
a colony about half grown on a Willow 
near my garden. A second brood ap- 
pears in August. The Caterpillars are 
about two inches long when grown, black 
and spiny, and they stay together until 
nearly grown, scattering at night to feed, 
gathering together again in the daytime. 

Most Butterflies are frail creatures 
and life for them ends soon after they 
have provided for the continuation of the 
species. 

Why a few hibernate, and a few mi- 
grate and survive the Winter is an in- 
teresting problem. 


W. E. LoNnctey, (Wash.) 


PRICES OF DELPHINIUMS 


I note the two Delphinium artieles in 
the August issue. Mr. Crowl (suppose it 
is a he) has a very instructive article, 
especially good for the amateur. I im- 
port seeds by the pound from England 
and Germany. Also many small packets 
of choice seeds; small packets for the 
reason that scarce varieties are only to 
be had that way. Do we pay 25c per 
packet for those precious novelties? 25¢ 
per seed is nearer to the price. Black- 
more and Langdon is a famous whole 
sale house and seeds purchased from 
them are of the highest class. 


Suppose we travel to Europe and back 
with a 25c packet or a $25.00 packet of 
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First eee is a money ats 

tage; 2nd, return postage, i 
oul on on 8rd, European 
houses charge for packing, so your 25c 
package of seeds has reached nearer 50c 
before it reaches you. It takes from six 
weeks to two months from the time you 
mail the order until it is received. 


Now, the American seed houses must 
advertise on a large scale if they secure 
pusiness and stand back of their seeds 
if they retail. Many of these seeds have 
a heavy duty on them (from 40 to 60 
per cent), somebody must pay these 
charges. Labor and rent are much 
cheaper in Europe than they are in New 
York, so naturally a $1.00 article in 
Europe has reached a $3.00 stage in 
New York. 

I wonder if flower lovers realize what 
it means to import a live plant from 
Europe. Sounds simple, but, ye gods, 
did you ever receive a live plant from 
Europe? I will think the millennium has 
arrived if a plant withstands the rigid 
treatment it receives from the custom 
house and the Horticultural Board, to 
say nothing of a fumigation it may get; 
and all this after you secure a permit to 
import the plant, and permits are not so 
easily secured as you would think. 

If a live plant of Advancement is 
worth $30.00 in Europe, it is worth 
$100.00 after it passes the Statue of 
Liberty. Seeds from such a plant would 
be cheap at $10.00 per packet. 


West Virginia climate does not grow 
the Delphiniums to perfection. One 
must look farther North for three-inch 
florets. Now, who is to be the judge of 
“what is a worthless Delphinium”? Some 
rave over blooms that I consider only 
fit for the compost pile. My taste runs 
to lighter shades of lavender-pink-mauve 
in such varieties as Lady Faire and Mrs. 
James Kelway, now, I have had people 
say “Oh, that washed out shade or color 
does not appeal to me,” so you see what 
is meat for one is poison for another. 

Give me the man or neighbor that 
loves to sow his seeds and watch his 
plants grow. Suppose he pays $5.00 for 
200 seeds and raises 25 plants, then se- 
lects five plants of choice Delphinium 
from the lot; his five plants cost him 
only $1.00 each and he has had a heap of 
fun and the satisfaction of knowing they 
are his own product. 


H. R. LAWRENCE, (IIl.) 


ANIMALS LIKE RED COLOR 


We used to have a black Kitten that 
liked the color red so well that whenever 
he found a piece of red cloth he would 
curl up on it and purr contentedly. 

At present we have a Dog that likes 
red. She saw me in a red jacket and 
she jumped up and buried her nose in it 
and then danced around me, barking. 
_ expressed delight over it for three 

ays. 

Why do some scientists claim that 
animals are color-blind? We all know 
that Humming Birds are attracted by 
bright colors. 

GEORGIE KNIppP, (Calif.) 


AGE AND A LOVE OF FLOWERS 


Your article on “Age and Love of 
Flowers” in the June FLOWER GROWER, 
set me to thinking. 

My love of Flowers became evident 
when I was very young. I remem- 
ber hearing my mother tell of finding 


me in the middle of her Marigold bed, 
having a glorious time before I could 
walk. 

I was six years old when given my 
first seed to plant. It was a “Soldier” 
Bean. No tin cans in those days, I found 
a square green bottle, with the top 
broken off, I filled it with dirt, and 
planted my Bean, watered, and watched, 
until one morning there was great ex- 
citement. I had discovered a crack in 
the dirt, with a wee bit of the Bean in 
sight. Shortly the whole Bean was out 
of the earth, to my dismay. 

My mischievous cousin said “it is com- 
ing up wrong end to,” whereupon I put 
it back into the dirt with the roots in the 
air. The shout that went up made a 
very unhappy little girl of me. 

A few years later my mother owned a 
beautiful old-fashioned garden, which is 
a story in itself. Mother would say “I 
cannot understand why, with your love 
of Flowers, you never pull a weed.” I 
could not explain to her then, but I now 
know; in that whole garden there was 
not one plant or Flower I could call my 
own. 

I feel sure the love of Flowers is 
planted in the heart of every child, which 
may lie dormant for a time. Environ- 
ment plays an important part in the de- 
velopment of children. I would give the 
child a plant for its very own, if only a 
Bean in a tin can. 

Yes, I’m a grandmother, and practice 
what I preach, and when I go North this 
Summer my wee granddaughter and I 
will have a glorious time among the 
Flowers. I will teach her ownership, 
partnership, competition; and that it is 
the Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, and Birds, 
that make the world so beautiful. 


NELLIE F. SANBORN, (N. C.) 


TO MAKE INEXPENSIVE BELL JAR 


Bell Jars are expensive and hard to 
find. A mason jar is not very satisfac- 
tory; for the mouth is small and it’s easy 
to topple over. 

A neat-looking and very serviceable 
jar can easily be made at home at prac- 
tically no cost. A gallon glass jug, a 
piece of cotton string and a small amount 
of denatured alcohol is all that is needed 
except a match. Tie the string around 
the bottle where you wish to “cut” it, 
then pour the alcohol on the string until 
it is saturated, wipe off any that’s on 
the bottle with a rag, and light the 
string. When the alcohol has nearly 
burned out, plunge the bottle into cold 
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water and presto! the bottle is cut in 
two as nicely as if it had been sawed. 
If a taller jar is wanted use a gallon 
bottle from the drug store. This will 
make a jar 5% inches in diameter by 
10 inches tall. 

I used a five-gallon glass carboy once to 
make an aquarium. It was “cut” by the 
above method perfectly. Several people 
wanted to know where I bought such a 
nice aquarium. 


If there should be a jagged edge stick- 
ing up this can be trimmed off evenly 
with a pair of scissors. It is best to use 
an old pair, for cutting glass won’t help 
them. Do not use your wife’s under 
any circumstances. The trick of cutting 
glass this way is to hold both the glass 
and scissors under water. You cannot 
cut it then as you would through a piece 
of paper or cloth. Just use the scissors 
to bite off small pieces at a time. Prac- 
tice on a useless piece of glass until you 
get the knack. 


Usually leaving the ends of the string 
where the knot was tied on the bottle 
causes it to be jagged, so after tying the 
string around the bottle cut the ends off 
close up to the knot. 


G. A. FERRELL, (Ala.) 


SELF-WATERING 


To self-water a Plant, when you are 
to be away for several days, place into 
a bottle of water a strip of cloth to act 
as a siphon, with one end in the soil. 


RENA BAUvER, (Wisc.) 


CATS OR GUNS KILL BIRDS 


Cats do not destroy many Birds ac- 
cording to my experience. I am no cat 
lover, but I have lived around Cats and 
Birds all my life and I have seen very 
few bird-tragedies caused by Cats. Have 
seen more Birds killed by guns than 
anything else. 

GEORGIE KNIpP, (Calif.) 


YUCCA BLOOMING IN ONTARIO 


Sometime ago I noted a complaint of 
not being able to get bloom from Yucca 
Lilies. I have no trouble here in Ontario, 
just across the river from Detroit, and 
the enclosed photograph shows a bed of 
about 200 plants of which about 125 
were in bloom on July 16th, the other 
plants are younger. The heighth is from 


five to six feet. 
J. E. Stutz, (Ont.) 





Yucca blooming in Ontario 





Timely Suggestions for October 


BY BERTHA-BERBERT HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 
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uniform. Sod or a cover ero 
used with benefit. P may be 


Excepting in sections where they 
may help to protect the new canes 


October, 1989 





October’s winds are spreading now 
A couch of weary autumn flowers, 
Before her waning grace we bow 
And prize her swiftly passing hours. 
RutH RAYMOND 


ex winds of October are also 
scattering over lawn and garden, 
a cover of leaves. That is Na- 
ture’s way of furnishing winter-pro- 
tection to vegetation, and we may 
profit by the hint, and rake up and 
store for a similar purpose the leaves 
that fall in paths and other places 
where a mulch is not needed. 


Take up some promising heads of 
Lettuce, plant them in a box, and set in 
the cellar near a window. Endive may 
be taken into the cellar also, but should 
be put in a dark place to encourage the 
blanching of the leaves which have 
previously been tied up loosely around 
the heart of the plant. 


Pull up some Tomato plants on 
which there are plenty of green fruit 
and hang the vines from the rafters. 
The Tomatoes will continue to ripen 
and one may have them to use for 
weeks after frost has destroyed all 
plants left out in the garden. 


- Before the ground freezes, dig up a 
healthy-looking clump of Parsley and 
plant in a pot, placing it in a sunny 
kitchen window. It will thrive for 
many weeks furnishing, besides ma- 
terial for the garnishing of food, a 
cheerful bit of green coloring to the 
surroundings. 


Though the Iris is a hardy plant 
when established, it is wise to put a 
light dressing of marsh hay or similar 
material over a newly-set bed of these 
plants, for as you know, Iris when 
properly planted should not be set deep 
in the ground, so protection for the 
first Winter will be an advantage. 


Remove from the garden, annual 
and bedding plants that have been 
killed by frost, and prepare the ground 
for the planting of spring-flowering 
bulbs. Besides the usual plantings of 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and others, be sure 
to plant in a protected place in view of 
your windows, some bulbs of the 
Snowdrop, so that you may experience 
the joy of having flowers in bloom 
early,—often before the snow has dis- 
appeared. 


In planting Dutch bulbs, do not set 
them too deep with the idea of thus 
providing protection to the bulbs. The 
general rule of planting hardy bulbs 
to a depth equal to about twice the 
height of the bulb, is safe. Set each 
bulb right side up on a layer of sand, 
cover with soil, and firm. Later a 
mulch may be put on the bed. 





from damage from heavy snow, the 
have been blackened, dig the tubers berry bushes should be cut of 
on a fair day, and allow them to lie on burned to lessen the chances of 
the ground to dry off, cut the tops and spreading disease to the young shoots 
store the tubers in a cool well-venti- If a grower of Raspberries, you wij 
lated place. If the Dahlias are planted be interested in the new, highly- 
in rows or masses, it is more conven- recommended variety, named Lloyd 
ient to cut the tops off with a sickle George, tried out at the Geneva Ry. 


As soon as the tops of the Dahlias old canes from Blackberry and 


before digging. periment Station. 


If you intend to force bulbs for 
indoor bloom, select those kinds and 
of the size recommended for this spe- 
cial purpose. Pot the bulbs in a good 
garden soil mixed with a little sand, 
and make sure to provide for proper 
drainage. Water the potted bulbs and 
set away in some cool, dark place for 
six or eight weeks until a root system 
has been formed. 


— As tools are usually injured more by 

Plant such fruit trees as Apple, neglect than by actual use, get all 
Pear, and Quince, leaving the setting implements under cover for the Win- 
out of stone fruit trees until Spring. ter. Repair those that need it and 
In the North where there may be apply a coat of paint to wooden sur- 
danger of winter injury it is wise to faces. A coat of grease on plowshare 
provide some sort of protective cover- and bearings will save time and money 
ing in the orchard, so that the temper- in the Spring when both are in de- 


ature of the soil may be kept more mand. 


Since Cabbage contains calcium 
iron, phosphorus and other constity. 
ents necessary for our well-being, plan 
to store plenty of this valuable vege- 
table for winter consumption. Shred 
finely a number of prime heads and 
make into humble sauerkraut, now 
heralded by scientists to be brimful of 
all sorts of health-sustaining vitamins, 
besides germ-discouraging lactic acid, 













GROWING WATERCRESS BY 
’ SUB-IRRIGATION 
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OLD HOSE PIPE CAN BE 
USED FOR SUB-IRRIGATION 
IN THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
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HANDY GARDEN DEVICES 


Discarded garden hose can be used for many purposes, some 
of which are illustrated in the drawing. Small pieces are useful 
for tying up young trees; and sections about six feet long can be 
turned into sprinklers, by burning holes six inches apart, as shown. 

Old hose is also useful for sub-irrigating in the garden. 
Pieces of hose with holes made as shown can be used for growing 
Watercress, Marrows, Sweet Peas, etc., and is much cheaper than 
tile drains or iron pipe. 

THOMAS SHEWARD 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
October 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


per the old rule that the bulbs 
rhould be set at exactly the same 
depth in order that they can come into 
ploom at the same time. The beauty 
of a bed of Tulips or Hyacinths is de- 
stroyed unless the bulbs all bloom at 
the same time; and this is impossible 
when some of the bulbs have a deep 
planting while the remainder are 
barely covered. This is only one of 
the little points that make perfection 
in flower-growing. 

The Hardy Hydrangeas should be 
pruned severely in this month to have 
increased bloom next season. Usually 
these shrubs get a fairly good pruning 
when the fresh blossom heads are cut. 
But one must not rely on this as suffi- 
cient, but give in addition the severe 
pruning at this time. Many owners 
follow the practice of allowing the 
dried blossoms to remain on the plant. 
This is not a good rule to follow, as 
pruning not only insures more and 
better blossoms for the next season, 
put also makes the bloom heads of a 
larger size. 


Coritinue to pot Roman Hyacinths 
every two weeks until Thanksgiving 
to furnish flowers through all winter 
months. These are the easiest of all 
bulbs to force and the blossoms are 
not only good in decorative schemes 
but are invaluable to use as cut flow- 
ers. As every one knows, the bloom 
spikes are not heavy and the bells are 
hung loosely, but there are usually 
from three to five spikes from the 
largest-size bulbs. While not classed 
as hardy, yet if planted outdoors in 
a sunny spot the blossoms appear with 
the Yellow Crocus. 


The Tulip bed, where the old bulbs 
are, should be given attention at this 
time. Lift the Tulip bulbs, dig the 
bed thoroughly, being sure that the 
fork goes in the ground as far down 
as the prongs allow; work in, (and 
this means thoroughly incorporate,) 
some bonemeal with the soil. Then 
open the rows, put an inch of sand at 
the bottom and reset the Tulip bulbs 
immediately. Many growers make a 
practice of doing this each year, but it 
should be done every third year with- 
out fail. This same rule of lifting the 
bulbs, digging the bed and resetting 
the bulbs applies to Hyacinths as well 
as Tulips. 


|: PLANTING bulbs outdoors re- 


Unusual is the flower garden or 
yard that has not a number of un- 
sightly, bare spots about the roots of 
the Evergreens or under the trees. 
Why not make it one of the special 
October tasks this year to make a 
Planting of spring-blooming bulbs in 
the spots? The only difficulty is in 
deciding what to plant as there is 





quite a variety from which to choose. 
A simple planting scheme might in- 
clude Snowdrops to furnish white; 
Chionodoxa, for light blue; while the 
Crocus will give blue, lavender and 
yellow. These bulbs ask only to be 
planted and let alone and they will be- 
gin to bloom in early March and con- 
tinue to increase in number each year. 


One of the spring flowers seen in 
all the old-time gardens was the 
Spring Snowflake, or, if one wishes to 
use the correct botanical name, Leuco- 
jum. These dainty white flowers 
tipped with green, nod gracefully on 
slender stems, and if let alone, con- 
tinue to increase and bloom year after 
year. This is no idle statement, for 
certain knowledge is had of a clump 
of these flowers growing far away 
from any habitation and surrounded 
by a “sea” of grass until one wonders 
how they push their way up, yet each 
year the blossoms come. It is good 
for the modern gardens also. 


Late in this month the bulbs of the 
Lilium regale or the Regal Lily as it 
is called by the great majority are 
ready for delivery. Every one who 
has grown this Lily, so aptly named, 
should consider it his flower mission 
to tell of its beauties and to prevail 
on those who have never grown it 
formerly to delay no longer but to 
plant a bed this Fall. The bulbs are 
now quite cheap, but unless well-en- 
dowed with patience it is advisable to 
buy the higher-priced bulbs thereby 
insuring blossoms next Spring. No 
words can do this Lily justice,—it 
must be seen, must be grown to be ap- 
preciated. It is exceptional in its 
vigorous growth, its beauty, and its 
jasmine fragrance. 


If one lives in a climate where the 
bulb bed does not need winter-pro- 
tection, companion flowers may be 
planted with the bulbs to furnish flow- 
ers for the space after the blooming 
period of the bulbs is passed; and 
sometimes to bloom at the same time 
as the bulbs, to add to the beauty of 
the bed. Combinations good for this 
purpose are the sweet White Violet 
planted with Snowdrops; white Hy- 
acinths with blue Forget-me-nots; or 
pink Tulips with purple Iris; or yel- 
low Tulips with purple Pansies. 
Arabis, pink English Daisies, Thyme, 
the Violas, Alyssum, dwarf Sedums, 
Wallflower, Aubretias, and some of 
the small Ferns may all be used as 
cover crops for the bulb bed. But not 
if it has to have heavy winter-pro- 
tection; for a heavy mulch would in all 
probability kill out the smaller plants. 





The vases as subscription rewards 
have proven to be very satisfactory. 
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Billy, Our Pet Cat 


WE HAVE a Cat named “Billy” 
that we raised from a tiny kitten, 
and he is now sixteen years of age. 
In his younger days he was a great 
hunter, and it has always been a cus- 
tom of his to call us persistently until 
we come and investigate and commend 
him upon his catch. 

One day we heard him calling loudly, 
and on going to see what he had 
caught, my husband found him with 
a half-grown Rabbit. He assured 
Billy that it was perfectly all right 
and returned to the house, but again 
the Cat insistently called and he finally 
went and spoke again to him. This 
performance was repeated several 
times, each time Billy rubbed against 
him and looked at him with question- 
ing eyes. 

At last my husband removed the 
skin from the Rabbit and returned it 
to the Cat, who at once proceeded to 
eat it, thus convincing us that this 
was what he had been asking to have 
done all the time. How disgusted he 
must have been at our human lack of 
understanding. 

At another time Billy came march- 
ing up the walk, head held high in air. 
In his mouth, grasped firmly by the 
middle, was a Snake about two feet in 
length. 

He proudly displayed his prize and 
then dropping it played with it much 
as he might a mouse for some time. 
Finally fearing he would let it escape 
we killed it. He then had no further 
use for it, and at once went off and 
left it. 

Mrs. Roy J. CHIVENS, (Mo.) 
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HE winter rains have commenced 

and already a green flush is seen 

on bare hillsides and along the 
roads. The trees are looking better 
after having had several layers of dust 
washed from their leaves. Weed 
seeds in vacant lots have heard the 
call and are sending up minute green 
seedlings which, whatever they may 
be later, look charming to us now 
merely because they are green! Tiny 
Green-backed Canaries may be seen 
among the weeds assiduously garner- 
ing the seeds of Russian Thistles, and 
in our gardens becoming a minor pest 
as their collective weight breaks down 
the tall Cosmos plants in their efforts 
to reach the seeds. 


Of all the months of the year this 
is the best time in which to make a 
lawn. Dig up the plot thoroughly to 
the depth of the spade’s blade (I be- 
lieve this is called a “spit” by profes- 
sional gardeners) then water, and up 
will come a bountiful crop of weeds. 
Turn the soil over, water again and let 
another weed crop come up to be de- 
stroyed. Repeat this operation three 
or four times, then strew pulverized 
sheep manure liberally over the plot 
and rake in. Now smooth off and 
plant your grass seed. This is usu- 
ally a mixture of Bluegrass and 
Clover, half and half, as that has been 
found most satisfactory in this clim- 
ate. Water well with the fine spray 
and keep it thoroughly wet until the 
tiny spears appear, then give less, and 
later the rains will take entire care of 
it, so that by Spring you will have a 
fairly good Jawn. 


A charming perennial that one may 
plant this month is Chinese Meadow 
Rue (Thalictrum Dipterocarpum). It 
has a highly decorative foliage that 
resembles Maidenhair Fern, grows to 
a height of four or five feet, and re- 
quires a shady or half-shady situation 
in rich light soil. In the late Spring 
it sends up a tall flower stalk bearing 
a large panicle of charming tiny 
mauve flowers with prominent cream- 
colored stamens. 


Take several packets of Linaria in 
separate colors: Yellow, blue, white, 
red-and-yellow, etc., and strew care- 
lessly among the perennials and in the 
Iris bed. In the Spring the slender 
light-rooting plants will repay you 
with their numerous jewel-like, snap- 
dragon blooms and as they assiduously 
sow themselves you will never have to 
bother with them again. The plants 
are so slender that they do not crowd 
out anything else and they fill the 
gaps between larger things. In some 
communities they have, like Sweet 
Alyssum and Nasturtium, run wild 
and naturalized themselves in vacant 
lots. 


Plant the bulbous Iris this month. 


The English Iris does not do so well in 
California, for it requires a wet Sum- 
mer. However, there are other kinds 
that respond nobly to our climate— 
such as the Spanish, Dutch, Persica, 
Reticulata and that rare little beauty, 
Iris pavonia. The Holland Iris blooms 
earlier than the Spanish and the color 
range is slightly different, although 
the size and shape of the blooms are 
similar. Of all the bulbous Iris, I 
believe Iris filifolia imperator is most 
popular. This is a hardy, tall type 
having large blooms of deep blue with 
a vigorous splash of orange-yellow on 
each Fall. These bulbous Iris grow 
equally well in sun or light shade and 
like water. 


If you neglected to plant the seed 
of Scabiosa columbaria in August, se- 
cure two or three plants of this South 
African now for’ your perennial 
border. Give each plant plenty of 
room for it “lops” around quite a bit. 
It is not so capricious as Scabiosa 
caucasica and the blooms are very 
similar. One firm offers seed of the 
hybrids of this Scabiosa in various 
shades of pink, mauve and blue. It is 
very useful in the summer garden for 
it gives plenty of blooms on long 
graceful stems from early in the 
Spring until late Fall. 


One of the most useful plant fam- 
ilies in California or any sandy 
country, and that can be used on the 
level, slope, or to hang over a retain- 
ing wall, is the Mesembryanthemum 
(Ice Plant). There are a great many 
members to this family having fleshy 
leaves both large and small and all 
have a bloom more or less decorative. 
The one most often seen is M. roseum. 
Its fleshy leaves resemble those of the 
Portulaca, but are larger and so close 
together that they form a springy mat 
on the ground, and when draped over 
the side of a wall form a thick gray- 
green curtain. This for _ several 
months in the Spring is starred with 
many dainty mauve-pink flowers 
which attract hundreds of Bees. The 
fact that it makes an anchor-plant for 
sand and is so drouth-resistant makes 
it highly valuable in many parts of 
California. It may be planted now as 
rooted cuttings. Plant about two feet 
apart each way and by next year the 
vacant spaces will all be filled. 


October is a good month in which 
to plant the various Narcissi. Of all 
the Daffodils, I believe, Princeps and 
Golden Spur are most often grown, 
both because of comparative cheapness 
of price and popularity as a cut flower. 
Emperor and Empress are also highly 
satisfactory. Why not plant a few 
bulbs from each section of the Narcis- 
sus family—Trumpets, Incomparabilis, 
Barri, Leedsi, Poeticus, Poetaz and 
Jonquils? Be sure to enrich the soil 
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October in California Gardens 


BY PAULINE G. EWING 


(which should be sandy) with 
meal, and plant the bulbs four ; 
deep to the top of the bulb and abo 
eight inches apart. Plant some in ie 
shade in order to have later bloom ; 
longer stems. Arrange to plant th 
in places where they may remain ei 
disturbed for three years, at | 
and where water may be withhel 
from them during the summer mon 
One may not plant bulbs under fruit 
trees in California for the latter my 
be irrigated and cultivated all Sum. 
mer long. 





Southern Shrubs 
for Your Driveway 


I WONDER if those with large places 
have ever tried creating driveways 
(for bold work where there is plenty 
of room) by using two shrubs that are 
peculiarly lovely at all times of year — 
Scotch Broom and Crape Myrtle? - 

These are beautiful alone or they 
will mix beautifully. The golden 
bloom of the one will enhance the pink, 
red, lavender or the white of the 
Myrtle and will create a dream of 
loveliness for months. Myrtle blooms 
several times in Summer and while 
Broom is a May bloomer; yet its 
greenery -is so intense and small- 
leaved, it is charming as a hedge plant 
at all times of the year. 

Crape Myrtle will attain the size of 
a small tree but can be kept shrub-like 
by trimming and still reward with lots 
of bloom. This is considered a south- 
ern shrub and is used much in Louisi- 
ana as borders for stately driveways 
where room is not an object, but it is 
now found it can be grown success- 
fully as far north as Chicago. 

Cape Jasmine is a shrub of which 
the same may be said and its rare love- 
liness and fragrance makes it worthy 
of a great effort to encourage it asa 
border for driveways or as single 
plants. I believe that many southern 
shrubs could be acclimated farther 
North and some of them are surely 
worth a trial to get established. In 
the Autumn is the time as with most 
shrubs to do this work. 

All these shrubs root well from cut- 
tings and could be started that way if 
one is willing to wait a little time, say 


two years, to get a hedge. All are 
worth trying. 
Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, 


(Texas) 


Critics of the policy of THE FLOWER 
GROWER in printing information and 
notes on many subjects are not numer- 
ous. Most readers understand the fact 
that although I “jump the garden 
fence and ramble far afield,” that there 
is more information in one issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER than in two 
issues of any other publication, and 
that it is presented in form and ar- 
rangement so that it can be dig 
and used easily. Therefore, friends, 
if you feel critical at any time, just 
ponder the subject and see if I am 
not right. — (EDITOR) 
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Antiques 





Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 





The Furnishings of Ancient Houses 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 


ture of Adam, Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and 
others of approximately 150 years 
w let us take up the furniture 


; no 
oy use two or three thousand years 


W E HAVE considered the furni- 


in furnishing their houses the Egyp- 
tians displayed considerable taste; 
they studiously avoided too much regu- 
larity knowing that its monotonous 
effect tired the eye. They preferred 
variety in both the arrangement and 
the character of their furniture, and 
carrying the idea still further; neither 
the doors, windows, nor the wings of 
the house, were exactly alike. 

The Egyptians did not, like the 
Asiatics, as a general thing, use the 
soft divans or sit cross-legged on car- 
pets, nor did they recline at meals like 
the Romans, but they used chairs more 
like the Europeans. The poorer classes 
sometimes sat cross-legged or knelt 
on one or both knees on certain oc- 
casions. They also sat on their heels 
as a token of respect to their superiors, 
as in modern Egypt. 

e home of a wealthy person was 
furnished with chairs, couches, stools 
and low seats, the latter being from 
8 to 14 inches high, of wood or in- 
terlaced with thongs. These varied 
in quality and some were inlaid with 
ivory or various woods. The most 
common chairs in the houses of the 


Slat-back Chair with “Sau- 
sage” turnings. 1720-1730 





rich were the single and the double 
chair, the latter sometimes reserved 
as a family seat and was occupied by 
the master and mistress of the house. 
On some occasions, however, the 
double chair was offered to visitors, 
both men and women. 

Many of the arm chairs were of the 
most elegant form. They were made 
of ebony and other rare woods, inlaid 
with ivory and very similar to those 
in use in Europe in the last century. 
The legs were frequently made in im- 
itation of those of an animal, and 
lions’ heads or even the whole body 
formed the arms of large chairs, as 
in the throne of Solomon. (I Kings 
X. 19) Some had folding legs like 
camp stools. The seats were often 
concave and those in the royal palace 
had figures of captives or emblems of 
dominion. The back was strong and 
light and consisted of a single set of 
upright and cross bars, or a frame re- 
ceding gradually and terminating at 
its summit in a graceful curve. Over 
this was thrown a handsome pillow 
of colored cotton, painted leather or 
gold and silver tissue. 

Seats similar to camp stools seem to 
have been popular and were furnished 
with cushions covered with the skin 
of a leopard or other animal which 
was removed when the seat was folded 
up. It was not unusual to make head 
stools or wooden pillows after the same 














Queen Anne Chair, Maple 
Spanish feet. 1710-1720-1730 
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manner. The wood of common chairs 
was frequently painted to resemble 
that of a rarer and more valuable kind. 

The seats of chairs were frequently 
made of leather, painted with flowers 
and fancy devices; or of interlaced 
work made of string or thongs which 
were adapted for a hot climate but over 
this was occasionally placed a leather 
cushion decorated as mentioned above. 
The chairs were of about the same 
height as those now used, the seat 
being on a line with the bend of the 
knee. A few were of different heights, 
evidently to accommodate the fancy 
of certain people, or for some partic- 
ular purpose. The foot of the legs 
was raised and supported by a short 
pin. 

The skill of their cabinet makers 
was so fine that before the time of 
Joseph they had done away with the 
necessity of uniting the legs with sup- 
porting bars. Stools, however, and 
more rarely chairs were occasionally 
made with these strengthening mem- 
bers as is the case even today. The 
stools like the chairs were of delicate 
workmanship and of rare woods finely 
inlaid, although coarser ones were 
made with solid sides and some with 
three legs for the humble people. 
Ottomans were simple square sofas 
without backs of about the same 
height as the chairs. The upper part 
was of leather or highly colored cot- 
ton; the base, of wood painted with 
various emblems. Footstools were 
common and were made with either 
solid or open sides and with leather 
or interlaced tops. They varied in 
height according to circumstances. 

Their couches were of wood, raised 
at one end and receding in a graceful 
curve. The feet, in common with the 
chairs, usually represented those of 
some wild animal. 

Egyptian tables were round, square 
or oblong. The former were generally 
used during their repasts and con- 
sisted of a round flat top supported 
on a single shaft in the center or by 
the figure of a man intended to repre- 
sent a captive. Large tables had three 
or four legs and some had solid sides. 
They were usually of wood though 
some were of metal or stone. 

The wooden pillow was universally 
used but little is known of their bed- 
room furniture. A bedstead is men- 
tioned by Homer as joined together 
by Odysseus in his own home. He 
cut off the trunk of an Olive tree and 
joined the boards of the bed to the 
stump of the tree so that the bed was 
immovable. 

For the keeping of articles of dress, 
valuable utensils, and ornaments, 
drawers and boxes were used. Only a 
few of the later monuments show 
representations resembling our ward- 
robe. The wardrobes mentioned by 
Homer were no doubt more like our 
trunks or chests. 

Locks, keys and bolts known at an 
early period for the closing of doors 
were later applied to boxes as proved 
by the still existing small keys fast- 
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ened to finger rings which would be 
too small for door keys. 

Small toilet boxes made of wood or 
ivory were also numerous. These were 
made of many different forms and 
some which contained cosmetics served 
to adorn the dressing table. They 
Were carved in various ways and 
loaded with ornamental devices in re- 
lief sometimes representing the fa- 
vorite Lotus flower with its buds and 
stalks, a goose, gazelle, fox or other 
animals. Many were of considerable 
length covered with a lid turning on 
a pin. They were generally of Syca- 
more wood, sometimes of Tamarisk, or 
of Acacia; and occasionally ivory and 
inlaid work were substituted for wood. 
Some shallow ones were probably in- 
tended to contain ointment taken from 
a larger vase or jar when needed. 
Some were very elaborate and repre- 
sented various objects. One repre- 
sents a goose swimming on the water 
and pluming itself; the head being the 
handle of a box formed of its hollow 
body. Another was in the form of a 
fish with the body scooped out and a 


cover imitating scales. Some were 
divided into compartments covered by 
a common lid either sliding in a groove 
or turning on a pin at one end. Larger 
ones were to contain mirror, comb and 
perhaps some articles of dress. Some 
of the boxes were of costly materials, 
veneered with rare woods or made of 
Ebony inlaid with ivory, painted with 
various devices or stained to represent 
material of a rare nature. Knobs were 
common and were made of Ebony or 
other hard wood and were inlaid with 
ivory and silver. 

For much of the information in this 
article I am indebted to “The Museum 
of Antiquity.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Our illustrations show two good ex- 
amples of the chairs in use over two 
hundred years ago. 

No. 1 is a Queen Anne chair with 
Spanish feet. It is made of Maple and 
is of the date of 1710 to 1730. 

No. 2 is a slat-back arm chair with 
the peculiar “sausage” turnings. It 
is of 1720 to 1730 manufacture. 

















Iris Species in the Small Garden 
BY HELEN MONTAGUE TURNER, (Va.) 


dom, Iris for many reasons holds 

first place in my affections. They 
are extremely hardy and require little 
attention after once set out, and are 
not only easy to plant but seem to 
grow rapidly after taking root. I have 
transplanted most of them at all times 
of year, even while blooming, and all 
have responded wonderfully to the 
little cultivation required. 

Irises are found growing wild and 
under cultivation in all climates and 
all parts of the world and as this 
family contains so many and amaz- 
ingly varied species of totally different 
types, no general rule can be given for 
the cultivation of all as a whole. 

First let us consider the divisions 
of the Iris family, which are as fol- 
lows: 


O* ALL flowers of the floral king- 


I. Pogoniris—Tall-bearded Iris 
having a distinct beard down the cen- 
ter of the face, and this includes vari- 
eties of the Dwarf Bearded, Crimean 
hybrids and Intermediates. 

II. Apogon—Beardless Irises hav- 
ing perfectly smooth faces, including 
the Siberians and Japanese. 

III. Oncocyclus—Lower part of the 
faces hairy. 

IV. Regalias—Connects the Onco- 
cyclus with Pogoniris. 

V. Evansia—Having a tooth-like 
crest down the claw. 

VI. Pardanthopsis — Similar to 
Evansia but without crest. Vesper Iris. 
VII. Juno—Having fleshy roots 


and belonging to the bulbous section. 

VIII. Bulbous—Having smooth and 
netted coats. 

Under the Bulbous Section, the 
Reticulatas are the earliest to flower 
and these are followed by the early 
Junos and Dwarf-bearded Irises. The 
latter range in height from four to 
ten inches and are useful in rock work 
or the front of the border. They 
should be planted in full sunlight, in 
well-drained soil, mixed in lime or bone 
meal. As their roots are shallow and 
need new feeding ground after two 
years, it is best to transplant them or 
they soon die out and new plants must 
be purchased. The tall-bearded sisters 
require exactly the same treatment 
and should never have a covering of 
stable manure or mulch as it often 
causes the much dreaded Iris root-rot, 
one of the few diseases to which these 
plants are subject. 


While the Pogoniris revels in the 
dry hot places in the garden, the 
Apogons or Beardless Irises require 
just the opposite locations to make 
them thrive. They are happiest when 
growing in the low damp spots, though 
some will, and do well in the ordinary 
garden soil, also responding with more 
and finer blossoms if given the same 
position as in their native countries. 
These Irises resent lime above all 
things and do well when planted in 
acid soil. The best representatives of 
this group are the Orientals, Sibericas 
and Japanese, but of course there are 





many more under these iviat 
all too numerous to mention ea 

In my garden the Siberians ys 
bloom in May and last into June 
the Japanese begin their bloom a 
period when the last flowers are tat 
ing on the Tall-bearded Triseg 4 
other gardens which have more i 
light than mine, the blooming Pr 
differ widely, often ten days jn ad- 
vance. 

Other beauties which com 
the time the Tall-bearded Iris ae 
their glory, are the curious Evansias 
or Crested Irises which derive their 
name from the green tooth-like claw 
on the crest of the beard. These Irigeg 
seem to delight in a semi-shaded pogi. 
tion and do not resent a little lime 
incorporated in the well-enriched soil 
There are only a few Irises under this 
division. Tectorum alba and its blue 
relative are the largest and showiest 
The latter which grows on the thatched 
roofs of the Japanese is known ag 
Roof Iris and carries a pretty legend 
Our little Southern native, Iris cris. 
tata, another member, delights to 
ramble under a Rosebush. I am ex. 
perimenting with a half-hardy Evansig 
sent to me from a northern garden 
known as Iris japonica and at this 
writing it seems hardy in the open, 
I. Watti bloomed indoors for me last 
February. 

Of the Oncocyclus and Regalia 
Irises I know very little except that 
they are natives of Turkey and the 
Orient. Their rhizomes which are 
described as “cushions” require a 
great deal of lime in the soil and 
should be planted in the hottest part 
of the garden where the drainage is 
best. Also each Summer after the 
foliage has died down the rhizomes 
must be lifted and given a thorough 
drying in some storage place for at 
least three months, replanting again 
in October. The only plant which I 
have of the Oncocyclus species is 
Susiana and one of the four years 
which I have had it, it has only given 
me one blossom. 

This year I am the proud possessor 
of some of the rare bulbous Irises and 
at this writing (January 29th) the 
early ones (Reticulata, etc.) are just 
beginning to peep above the ground. 
The Junos, which are bulbous with 
long fleshy roots, require a heavy well- 
limed soil. These are rare and among 
some of the bulbous ones which I pur- 
chased in Tennessee after a long hunt. 
Other bulbous Irises which I grow in 
my little garden and require the same 
cultivation as the Junos are the Dutch 
and Spanish Irises, also the English 
but the latter require a position simi- 
lar to its native habitat,—the moist 
meadow lands in the Pyrenees. It 1s 
said that where the Dutch and Spanish 
Irises flourish, the English languishes, 
and I have found it to be a fact, after 
four years of patient cultivating. The 
Dutch Iris blooms a little earlier than 
the Spanish and the latter is followed 
by the English, giving a longer bloom- 
ing period. 
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re hundreds of Irises to be 

Doeier the divisions mentioned and 

ith a little care and thought in culti- 
oes and giving them the right loca- 
a in the garden, it is surprising 
how many of these beauties we may 

ye from foreign countries that seem 
rfectly at home with us. 

Aside from those mentioned the fol- 
lowing are some which I have found 
interesting as their culture is some- 
what different from the preceding. 

Iris arenaria, the dwarf yellow Sand 
Iris, rambles over a bed of hot dry 
sand and resents any other plant in- 
fringing on its domain. Near it I 
have made another bed of oak leaves 
and leaf mold, acid enough to suit the 
jovely dwarf Iris verna a native of 
this section of Virginia. This Iris 
also requires semi-shade. For fear it 
might sulk and die if I transplant it 
to another location I have added a few 
plants to this bed for more shade. 


Not far away in a bed which re- 
ceives the afternoon shade the rare 
little Japanese Iris minuta enjoys an 
acid bed with Birdfoot Violets. Its 
only other requirement is a top dress- 
ing of stone chips in its well drained 
location. Just above this Iris, Graminea 
with a fragrance of apricots thrives. 
Almost any soil and position in the 
garden is suitable for it, though I 
think, however, a moist location is 
better as it is of the Spuria Section,— 
a subdivision of the Apogon group. 
Other Irises growing happily with 
those mentioned here are Ensata and 
Setosa, the latter one of our natives. 

Versicolor, also a native of much 
taller growth succeeds in full sunlight 
and ordinary garden soil with Pseu- 
dacorus both said to be water Iriges. 
They are planted by a small Lily pool, 
but do not receive an overdue amount 
of moisture. 

From the Himalayas and Southern 
Japan small Iris plants have come to 
me through friends, bearing the names 
of Milessii and Gracilipes. Both re- 
quire semi-shade and leaf mold as they 
are of the crested family. Lacustris, 
our little crested native from around 
the Great Lakes seems to enjoy the 
same treatment and for this reason I 
have given them such soil and situa- 
tion in a small bed by the house. 


Some of our most interesting Irises 
are natives of the Pacific coast, but 
are very hard to transplant. This past 
Fall I secured some through an un- 
known garden friend and have them 
safely tucked in for the Winter. As 
they resent lime and transplanting, it 
is best to secure seeds of this species 
and give them an undisturbed portion 
of the garden in well-drained soil and 
full sunlight. 

I would not suggest to the beginner 
that he try any of the Irises of this 
last group until he has had more ex- 
perience in cultivating the varieties of 
Pogoniris and Apogons,—when he has 
mastered their cultivation, he will find 
Many surprises in reaching out for 
more and different species. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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of interest. Mother Nature is 

getting ready for Winter, and 
her preparations are very thorough 
and systematic. 


The Bumblebee Queens have dug for 
themselves hibernating burrows where 
they sleep until Spring comes. In 
late Summer they left their parental 
homes, found mates, divorced them al- 
most at once, and began looking for 
places to spend the Winter. Next 
Spring when they awake they will dig 
more commodious chambers, make 
waxen cupboards and fill them with 
honey that their children may have 
food when they come into the world. 


October always has its Flowers, 
even though a hard frost may have 
killed many of the blossoms left over 
from September; the days of sunshine 
which we are pretty sure to have will 
bring forth new, belated Flowers. 


Bottle Gentians are true October 
Flowers which we are likely to find 
in moist, shady places, preferably 
damp woods. Another plant of Au- 
tumn while not particularly beautiful, 
although interesting, is the Beech 
Drop, 
under the Trees for which they are 
named. 


() ‘cr inter brings us many things 


The meadows have grown brown, 
and the tall flowering stalks, reminis- 
cent of September’s glory, stand gaunt 
and stark as October strips them of 
their leaves. 


Quiet October days are best, when 
the falling leaves drop almost noise- 
lessly and Nature tenderly lays away 
the pretty dead foliage. Sometimes 
October will bluster and the leaves 
fall fast with a pattering sound, and 
they whirl and swirl over the ground 


a parasitic growth thriving . 


until they find resting places in quiet 
drifts where the wind has no power 
over them. 


October woodlands are beautiful 
with their many colors, and the crisp 
leaves make a delightful sound when 
we fare through them. 


The wandering brooks are filled 
with frail leaf crafts, and climbing 
Wahoo growing on the creek banks 
with their gay, red berries peeping 
into the mirrored surface also tells the 
story of Autumn. 


Wild Grapes are hanging in purple 
bunches, and Black Haws in graceful 
clusters tempt us, although when we 
taste them we decide the Birds like 
them much better than we, for they 
seem little more than skin and seeds. 


Goldfinches tinkle their way all 
through October, haunting our gar- 
dens for seeds. With them may be 
numbers of tiny Kinglets on the same 
mission. 


The Song Sparrow sings in a sort of 
subdued way, as though wanting to 
be joyous, but feeling that the time of 
year does not exactly warrant it. 


Robins are to be found in damp 
woodsy spots, where occasionally one 
pipes a few of his springtime notes. 
Here too we find the Red-winged 
Blackbird lingering, and in the fields 
the once noisy Grackles, now quiet to 
the extreme. 


Cardinals are frequently seen in a 
bower of red and gold leaves, and 
while soon we are to mourn the pass- 
ing of the latter we know that the Red 
Bird will stay with us to give of his 
dashing color in the months when we 
need him most. 


The Jays are very gay and noisy in 














Fall view on a country road in Central Ohio 
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October, and when we go nutting we 
will surely encounter many of these 
bright plumaged Birds, apparently 
happy over the prospect of Winter’s 
approach. 


Occasionally on a warm October late 
afternoon, the Birds of the woods will 
give a subdued vesper service, but this 
is the exception rather than the rule. 


October has many Insects, in spite 
of the frosts that play such havoc 
among them. Skippers glide about on 
the streams, happily unconscious that 
very soon Jack Frost will put them to 
sleep. Frail little Midges dance in the 
sunshine, and the hardier Crickets 
may be heard to sing in early evening. 


At this time of year a number of 
annoying seeds will steal rides on our 
clothing, and so tightly do they cling 
that often their sharp little claws will 
dig through, and in dismay we must 
stop and pick them off. Now that is 
just what the parent plant wished us 
to do when it surreptiously placed 
these unwelcome travelers on our gar- 
ments, and we feel that it secretly 
hoped we would get a long way off be- 
fore we became aware of their 
presence. 


The cornfields are charming this 
month with rows of quaint corn 
shocks, and yellow Pumpkins that 
might better be stored away in cellars 
if they are to fulfil their mission as 
pies. Is anything more suggestive of 
Fall than golden brown Pumpkin Pie 
appearing on the table? Even in the 
field the mere sight of a Pumpkin 
brings appetizing memories to mind. 


October is a homey, cozy month, 
when man and Nature alike are mak- 
ing preparations for the Winter that 
is nearly on the threshold. 





Tilia tomentosa, the Silver Linden, is 
one of the finest trees for park or lawn 
and unlike many other European trees 
it is perfectly happy in the climate of 
New England. In youth and middle age 
it has ascending spreading branches 
forming a broad pyramidal crown, but 
at maturity the branches spread more 
horizontally and form a bell-shaped head. 
The leaves are broad, roundish ovate, 
pointed, oblique and deeply cordate at 
the base, coarsely toothed, dark green on 
the upperside and silvery gray on the 
underside. With the faintest breeze 
stirring the leaves the gray undersides 
form a delightful contrast. Similar in 
foliage but of weeping habit is the 
Pendent Silver Linden (T. petiolaris), 
of which there is no finer lawn tree. 
Where it is happy, this grows from 75 
to 80 feet tall with a trunk 12 feet in 
girth and a handsome dome-shaped 
crown, the branches sweeping the ground. 
Both these Lindens are considered to be 
native of southern Europe and western 
Asia and have long been cultivated for 
their ornamental qualities. Fine speci- 
mens may be seen here and there in the 
older settled parts of this country, the 
Silver Linden being one of the first trees 
brought over by early settlers. 


—( Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 
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Editorial Notes 


T HAS been iterated and reiterated 

times without number, that house- 
plants, even water-loving species, must 
mot stand constantly in water, as the 
water stagnates and sours the soil, 
causing root-rot and other ills, but it 
all depends on conditions. Water left 
in a jardinier where little or no air 
can reach it, soon becomes foul, but if 
the plant jar stands in a broad shallow 
plate or tray—for example, a pie 
plate—the water is not a menace but 
a distinct benefit, not only to the 
plants, but to the inmates of the 
rooms, as the evaporation helps to 
keep the air moist, and the roots do 
not get dry even if the daily watering 
is sometimes belated. A. P. 

Regarding the above I have learned 
from experience not to water my 
House-plants by pouring water into 
the jar but to keep the tray in which 
they stand always filled with water. 
I had a tinsmith make trays to fit the 
window sills of a south exposure bow- 
window. These were painted green 
and the flower pots placed in them. 
My idea was to thus get rid of a lot 
of plant saucers and also make it pos- 
sible to put the jars nearer together. 
Keeping the trays always filled with 
water was a later development learned 
by experience and by noticing that a 
friend who had wonderful success with 
House-plants seemed always to have 
plenty of water in the saucers. Form- 
erly Jerusalem Cherries had to be 
sprayed every day or two to keep them 
free from red spiders, now I seldom 
spray them unless they get dusty. A 
plant that needs a great deal of water 
like the Umbrella Plant should have 
the jar raised a tiny bit, by placing a 
fairly thick button under one side. 
If the flower pots set evenly in the 
tray no great amount of water is 
soaked up. The jars are moist but 
the soil never becomes soggy and sour. 
At least an inch of water will disap- 
pear every day but most of it is taken 
up into the air making conditions in 
the room much more livable and being 
a great safeguard to furniture, espe- 
cially valuable old mahogany. Beau- 
tiful old pieces that have stood the 


wear and tear of being used by more 
than one generation are often seri- 
ously injured by dry, overheated 
rooms. M. P. 


I have learned why florists charge 
such seemingly exorbitant prices fo 
sprays of Chinese Lanterns, Those 
who grow them successfully earn every 
cent of the price. From early Spring 
to late Fall, one has to keep up g 
steady fight against the striped beetle 
that infests them. Added to spraying 
I have found the advice of one woman 
from whom was received what might 
be styled a “help us” letter, namely gp 
out every morning early before the 
beetles get really wide awake and poke 
each one off into a dish of kerosene 
oil. Sometimes, one will play dead 
and drop quickly to the ground. Don't 
be fooled, go after him. Later in the 
day some will take to flight. 

What I would like to know is where 
the daily, sometimes hourly, new crop 
cqmes from? All egg patches were 
destroyed early in the season and very 
few found since. The young have also 
been kept down to a possible dozen or 
so, but fresh recruits of adults are 
constantly appearing to make trouble 
for the gardener. 


Another objection to cultivating 
this plant is its persistence in occupy- 
ing the whole garden. No wonder pro- 
fessionals become discouraged and 
plow it up. 


Many insect pests seem to come and 
go like epidemics. This year the 
Lilac Leaf-miner has done much less 
harm than for the three preceding 
years, but the Elm Beetle put in its 
appearance in August and did consid- 


erable damage before people realized 


what was up. The city authorities 
sprayed the shade trees on the streets 
but there are many Elms on private 
property which were not touched. 
Personally, I fail to see the sense of 
spraying only part of the trees and 
leaving any number of others 
harbor hordes of beetles to supply # 
new stock for another year. 
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“Has your garden an interesting 
skyline?” It had never occurred to 
me that a garden could have a skyline 
yntil I read the above question on a 
torn scrap of paper that happened to 
catch my eye. But a critical survey 
of my own garden convinced me that a 
large part of its charm is due to its 
interesting, though purely accidental 
skyline. 

On one side a hedge of varied shrubs 
of different heights and contours, and 
in the rear a long perennial bed with 
plants of very irregular heights cer- 
tainly pleases the eye in a way that 
no even line could do. Even in Win- 
ter the garden is attractive. So in 
planning your garden, especially a new 
one, give due attention to the skyline. 


A. P. 


Do you think you know all the 
beauty of even your commonest flow- 
ers? You certainly do not unless you 
have viewed them with the aid of a 
fairly powerful magnifying glass. A 
tiny glass that can be carried in a 
little leather case in the pocket, if you 
are a man, or in a pocket-book if you 
are a woman and lack that handy 
thing, a pocket, will reveal many of 
Nature’s tiny wonders to you. Wee 
Herb Robert viewed this way looks 
like a beautiful Lily with a pistil 
shaped like a minute pink blossom. 
The Greenheaded Coneflower, a com- 
posite, displays its closely-packed in- 
dividual flowers as things of beauty. 
To the naked eye they are just an 
uninteresting mass forming the head. 


How little we know of the stores of 
beauty hidden from our unseeing eyes, 
and how many go through life not see- 
ing the things that might be seen by 
any observant person, possessing nor- 
mal sight. 


“Can someone tell why self-sown 
seeds rarely come up until the follow- 
ing Spring?” Isn’t it perhaps Na- 
ture’s provision for safe-guarding her 
children from being nipped by Jack 
Frost? On the other hand lots of 
self-sown seeds do “come up” if sown 
early enough. Delphiniums germinate 
by the hundreds in September or even 
late August if allowed to go to seed. 
Nature is very prodigal. Most plants 
produce many more seeds than are 
needed to carry on their kind. Nature 
thus provides for a great loss. Think 
of the thousands of seeds that fall 
from one Elm tree. Young Elms form 
a great part of the weeds to be eradi- 
cated from flower beds. 


Useful Hints for October 


wrat is the first thought a gar- 
dener has when looking forward 
to October? Probably, “Is everything 
ready for my new bulbs so that they 
can be set out as soon as they arrive, 
which is likely to be any day now?” 
Yes, October makes us think of spring- 
flowering bulbs, for it is the time of 
times for putting them into their beds 
for the Winter. The earlier it is done 
the better, as they start right off mak- 
ing their root growth. 

If possible have a goodly supply for 
forcing, also. One of our members 
says, “Quite recently I have read that 
bulbs for forcing should never be put 
into new pots, as some chemical re- 
action in the clay ruins the roots. 
Possibly this accounts for some of 
the unexplained failures that have 
been laid to disinfecting.” 


Bulbs for forcing must be allowed 
ample time to develop roots if they are 
to bloom successfully. From eight to 
twelve weeks is generally necessary 
and in some cases even longer is de- 
sirable. 


The seeds of many Annuals, as well 
as Biennials and Perennials, may be 
sown late in the Fall, that is, this 
month,—too late to germinate before 
cold weather,—and thus be ready to 
come up early in the Spring before 
the ground can be worked and seed 
sown. It is often remarked that self- 
sown plants are most vigorous, so 
why not chance a few seeds of the 
plants that are known to self-sow suc- 
cessfully, or of those that are not too 
expensive to make the risk too great. 


Do not sow all of your seed. Save 
some for spring-sowing, for two rea- 
sons ;—in this way you will have early 
and later bloom, then it is quite likely 
some of the seed will rot during the 
Winter and especially in early Spring 
when the ground is pretty wet. Prob- 
ably 50% would be as many as one 
should count on surviving. 


October is the month of falling 
autumn leaves, and it makes a true 
gardener’s heart ache (more likely it’s 
the mind and common sense that really 
does the aching, but the idiom is still 
allowable) to see great loads of these 
leaves being carted away to the city’s 
dump heap. At least save your own to 
be piled in an out-of-the-way corner 
to make fertilizer for future use. 

“Save the leaves for fertilizer! This 
can not be too often reiterated as 
people seem to have a strong tendency 
to get rid of them in the quickest way 
possible—i. e. by burning (if it is 
allowed). A good way to dispose of 
them is to dig a pit in some obscure 
corner of the grounds and pack the 
leaves in it, covering them with the 
earth taken from the pit. This will 
hasten the decay of:the leaves and pre- 
vent their becoming a nuisance by 
blowing around. Another and smaller 
pit may be dug to take care of garden 
waste—weeds, tops, etc.” So says our 
vice-president. 
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There is now a chemical reagent 
that converts leaves and waste into 
most valuable manure. 

It is much too warm to do any 
winter covering, but during late Octo- 
ber a great deal can be done toward 
cleaning up and preparing for putting 
the garden to bed in late November 
or early December; just when this is 
done must depend on the season. Last 
year (1928) the weather remained 
warm so long that covering was de- 
layed until well on in December. 





Delphiniums 


CAN one imagine a more beautiful 
sight than a row of stately Del- 
phiniums against a stone wall, with 
Madonna Lilies in front of them, or 
with a lattice fence as a background? 
Delphiniums and Syringas are grow- 
ing together by the side of our garage 
and make a beautiful picture. The 
Delphiniums there are much more 
vigorous than any others I have. Can 
it be they enjoy the company of the 
shrubbery to keep their feet cool and 
moist? } 

Delphiniums and Evening Prim- 
roses are another combination in my 
garden, the blue and gold making a 
beautiful picture. Still another group- 
ing, perhaps not often thought of, 
would be Dr. VanFleet Roses and 
Delphiniums. The delicate pink of the 
former with its beautiful glossy foli- 
age makes a most alluring background 
for the various blues, especially the 
bright ones of the latter. 

Delphiniums are easy to grow and 
care for, almost any good garden soil 
producing wonderful plants. Ample 
directions will be found in most seed 
catalogues and garden books for their 
growing and propagation. My experi- 
ence has been, for this locality, to 
grow but one crop of blossoms. If cut 
down after blooming, even though 
stimulated with fertilizers, and al- 
lowed to flower a second time, the 
plants are liable to become exhausted 
and do not have time to recover and 
make enough new growth to see them 
through our severe Winters. One 
usually has young plants which come 
into blossom later and thus prolong 
the season indefinitely. 

Cutting off the seed pods at once 
will also bring on many side shoots of 
bloom. 

Late in the Fall I sift fine coal ashes 
over the crowns of the plants and also 
fertilize well with bone meal; then as 
soon as we have a few warm days in 
the Spring, the delicate green leaves 
are there to greet me after their long 
rest and sleep during our cold bleak 
winter days. 


Mrs. GRACE T. BREMILLER 





Readers are requested to give atten- 
tion to the Subscription Rewards told 
about in the advertising pages. These 
Rewards are substantial articles and 
thoroughly serviceable for their par- 
ticular purpose;—nothing flimsy or 
inferior about them. 
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How Long Can a Seed Live? 


(From Florists’ Review) 


AS DETERMINED BY EXPERIMENT 


OBABLY no question concerned 

with plants has had so many contra- 

dictory and inaccurate answers as 
that dealing with the length of time a 
seed may retain its vitality. Wheat and 
other seeds have frequently been found 
in ancient Egyptian tombs, but a micro- 
scopic examination of such grain inva- 
riably shows that the embryo has ac- 
quired a brownish color and is practi- 
cally destroyed. In no case would it be 
possible for it to germinate. Actual ex- 
periments have proved that out of 750 
seeds of wheat stored under ideal condi- 
tions* for sixteen years only eight per 
cent sprouted, and by the time the seed 
was from 30 to 35 years old no germina- 
tion would take place. 

While the power which many seeds 
and spores possess of retaining their vi- 
tality under the most adverse conditions 
is one of the most interesting phenom- 
ena connected with plant life, it is only 
recently that there have been made 
available any trustworthy data upon the 
maximum life of a seed. In 1907 Bec- 
querel tested a germination of about 
500 kinds of seeds, which had been pre- 
served in the Natural History Museum 
of Paris. The ages of the seeds could be 
definitely determined, varying from 25 
to 135 years, but the oldest seed (Cassia 
bicapsularis) which Becquerel succeeded 
in germinating was 87 years old. In the 
following year Ewart published a list 
of over 4,000 varieties of seeds which 
had been germinated after varying 
lengths of time. About 600 species re- 
corded by Ewart were from seed which 
had been sent out from Kew forty years 
before, for a projected botanical garden 
at Melbourne, but were locked up in a 
cupboard and forgotten. As the results 
of the investigations of these two work- 
ers, it was possible to make a significant 
generalization about the types of seeds 
which show extreme longevity, namely, 
that all had exceptionally strong and im- 
permeable coverings. Not only are 
coats of such seeds impervious to air, 
but they are likewise impermeable to 
dry alcohol, ether, chloroform and sim- 
ilar substances. These hermetically 
sealed seeds, therefore, are able to live 
longer because of protection from ex- 
ternal influences. Interesting discussion 
of the subject appears in the Missouri 
Botanical Garden Bulletin. 


DOES RESPIRATION OCCUR? 


Some seeds retain their vitality but 
a few days. Others, if properly pre- 
served, will germinate after years, and 
possibly, in rare cases, a century or 
more may pass before they are lifeless. 
In any case a fundamental question 
concerning the state of the living mat- 
ter in a dormant seed remains to be 
answered. Are vital processes slowly 
but continuously going on within a seed 
or is everything at a standstill? Orig- 
inally it was believed, because seed 
could be immersed in various toxic sub- 
stances or kept in a vacuum for a year 
or two without loss of vitality, that 
there could be no gaseous exchange be- 
tween the contents of the seed and the 
outside. Some investigators contended 
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*Who presumes to say exactly what constitutes 
ideal conditions ? MADISON COOPER 


that respiration, that is, taking in of 
oxygen and giving out of carbon dioxide, 
continually takes place in dry seeds just 
as it goes on in living plants and ani- 
mals. Certain experiments seem to 
prove that seeds can exist for a consid- 
erable time without any gaseous ex- 
change with the outside world, since 
their walls have become absolutely air- 
tight. Hence, if there are any changes 
going on, each cell must be living on its 
own supplies, and the life of the seed is 
necessarily limited to the length of time 
required to use up such a source of 
energy. If, on the other hand, a dried 
seed has really entered into a state of 
“static equilibrium,” in which no change 
whatever takes place, it should be capable 
of retaining its vitality indefinitely. 


EVIDENCES OF EXTREME VIABILITY 


Since plants unquestionably have ap- 
peared in regions where they were pre- 
viously unknown, after the soil had been 
opened up by digging or dredging, it 
was concluded that the seeds must have 
been preserved alive for long periods, 
because buried more or less deeply in 
the earth. Of course, there has never 
been adequate supervision of such cases, 
and invariably it has been found that 
the plants recorded as appearing under 
such conditions do not have particularly 
long-lived seed, at least when preserved 
in air. Rather extensive experiments 
have further demonstrated that it is not 
true that seeds preserve their vitality 
longer if buried in the soil, but that 
they will keep much better in air if per- 
fectly dry. 


The appearance of unusual plants in 
regions cleared by forest fires has been 
regarded as another evidence of the ex- 
treme viability of seed. While it is 
true that some seeds which have lain 
dormant in the earth for a considerable 
length of time may be germinated 
through the heating of the ground, 
there is no authority for the idea that 
plants originating under such circum- 
stances have come from seeds which 
have lain in the soil an extraordinary 
length of time. The possibility of their 
being carried by birds or other animals, 
or by wind or flood, cannot be disre- 
garded. 


Pine seeds are notoriously long-lived. 
Some trees, such as Pinus attenuata and 
P. radiata, 30 or 40 years old, may still 
retain unopened all the cones they have 
produced. In such cases the cones may 
not shed their seeds until the tree or 
branch that bears them dies. In 1874 
Dr. Engelmann collected a branch of 
P. contorta from Colorado and, after 
keeping it in St. Louis for four and one- 
half years, he sent it to Professor Sar- 
gent, of the Arnold Arboretum, to test 
the seeds. The results showed that at 
least some seeds of this species are 
capable of germination after retention 
in the cones for ten years, and experi- 
ments conducted in the seed laboratory 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture demonstrated that seeds of 
this same Pine 30 years of age were still 
capable of germination. 


All investigators are agreed that the 
viability of ordinary dried seeds is un- 
affected by exposure to extreme cold. 
What was regarded as a most remark- 


able fact at the time was the finding ; 
January, 1899, by some members of 
Peary arctic expedition, of seeds a 
doned by Lieutenant Greely eigh 
years before, which during this peri 
had been exposed to a winter tem ewe 
ture of from 60 to 70 degrees rae 
zero. Twenty-three years after ‘eon 
seeds were harvested some of — 
germinated, and this demonstration af 
the ability of seed to withstand 1c 
temperature was then cited we 


: - as One 
which would not likely be r 
Since that time seeds have bee 


posed to the temperature of 
hydrogen (-250° C.) without delet 
results. Some contend that this proves 
the seeds must necessarily be in a state 
of static equilibrium, since all chemical} 
change must be in abeyance in such 
extreme cold. On the other hand, it ig 
believed by many that any change would 
only be indefinitely retarded by the low 
temperature. 
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SEED COATS IMPERVIOUS TO MOISTURE 


Plants resort to various expedients to 
prevent their means of perpetuation 
through seeds being destroyed by heat, 
drought or excessive moisture. As a 
general rule, the thinner and more per. 
meable the seed coat the shorter-liyeg 
the seed, although sometimes the seed 
coat may be relatively thin and yet im. 
pervious to moisture, as in the case of 
the garden pea. Again, the long life 
of the seed may be due to the excess. 
ively hard or the abnormally thickened 
seed coat, and germination may not 
take place for several years after the 
seed has been exposed to favorable con. 
ditions. At one time a machine was de- 
vised which, by means of an air blast, 
forced closer seeds against rough iron 
plates, and these, by scratching the 
seed coats, rendered them all equally 
permeable to moisture, and germination 
was more or less simultaneous. Still 
another method has been to submerge 
hard-coated seeds in strong acid, cer- 
tain kinds being capable of standing 
this treatment for several hours without 
injury. Germination is thus secured 
within a reasonable length of time in- 
stead of requiring years. 

An interesting instance of the adapta- 
bility of plants to meet special condi- 
tions is found in Nelumbium speciosum, 
the sacred Lily of India, the seeds of 
which, if sown as soon as ripe, ger- 
minate under water in less than a 
month. Should the seeds once get hard 
by being removed from the water, it is 
almost impossible to break them, and 
years may pass without germination un- 
less the coat has been scratched or filed. 
When this is done, however, and mois- 
ture admitted, they will germinate 
within twenty-four hours. The value to 
the plant of such a seed is that, should 
the pond in which it is growing dry up 
and the seed fail to fall into water, it 
can lie dormant awaiting a return to its 
natural aquatic habitat. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that seeds 
of Nelumbium have retained their vital- 
ity for the longest period authentically 
determined thus far. Robert Brown, an 
English botanist of the early part of 
the nineteenth century, records that 
seeds of Nelumbium were sent by Sloan 
to the botanical department of the Brit- 
ish Museum. A hundred and fifty years 
afterwards he found them in the orig- 
inal boxes in which they had been tran& 
mitted. Brown himself succeeded m 


germinating these seeds, and there 
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ms no reason to doubt the accuracy 





‘ nt. At the present time this 
of eees the record for the longevity 
a eed and, owing to the nature of 
. Nelumbium seeds, it is reasonable to 
ose that they might retain their 
Se ity for such a period. However, 
ine case of wheat and similar seeds 
osed to have lived thousands of 
rae no credence is to be attached to 


the sensational assertions as to their 
longevity. 





Clean Storage Rooms 


HERE is something more than a 
T psychological advantage in clean, 
sweet-smelling storage rooms. As a 
dollars and cents business proposition, 
it pays. Fruits readily absorb odors, 
for one thing, and sometimes are unfit 
for consumption after storage in a 
musty room. Sometimes these odors 
disappear if the fruit is set aside for 
a few hours in a pure atmosphere, but 
at best they are objectionable and at 
worst they destroy the fruit. 

The greatest losses, however, come 
from decay of the fruit which is en- 
couraged by unsanitary conditions. 
Fruit rots, like measles, are caused by 
microscopic organisms that come from 
the outside. Unless a decay organism 
gets inside the skin, an Apple for in- 
stance will not rot. It will keep in 
storage for a long time and finally 
break down internally, turn black, and 
dry up. 

The great enemies of Apples in 
storage are the Penicillium Molds, the 
chief offender being Blue Mold. The 
most common rot in the apple orchard 
here in the North is Black Rot, a hard 
rot that is not at all like the soft rot 
of the storage room. Blue Mold is 
spread by tiny spores that float in the 
air, and they may be carried in from 
out-of-doors by air currents, but too 
often they are allowed to carry over 
from year to year in the storage room 
itself. A musty, uncleaned storage 
room therefore provides an ideal start 
toward a lot of decayed fruit. 


An entirely different rot is respon- 
sible for the decay of Peaches and 
Plums. This Brown Rot of stone 
fruits attacks them both in the 
orchard and indoors and often is 
brought in on the fruit itself. 


In cleaning up the storage room all 
filth and decayed fruit should be re- 
moved. Sunlight and fresh air are 
effective destroyers of disease germs 
and the storage boxes or crates should 
be thoroughly cleaned and placed in 
the sun for a few days before using 
again. After cleaning thoroughly, 


Some careful fruit growers sterilize’ 


the storage room by spraying the in- 
terior with copper sulphate solution or 
by whitewashing it. 

There will always be some spores 
of decay organisms about but a thor- 
ough cleaning of the storage room will 
greatly reduce their numbers and make 
It possible to get by with a minimum 
of infection. 

R. A. VAN METER 
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Handling Fruit For Storage 


Pevrr of any kind that is to be 
stored should be handled much more 
carefully than fruit intended for im- 
mediate consumption. Most fruits are 
at their very best when fully ripened 
on the tree, but if fruit is dead ripe 
when it goes into storage its storage 
season cannot be a long one. 


The ripening process cannot be 
stopped without ruining the fruit for 
most purposes; it must go on in stor- 
age. A low temperature in storage 
merely slows down the rate of ripen- 
ing so the fruit is not fully ripened 
until February, for instance, when it 
would normally have passed its prime 
in October. To prolong the ripening 
period as long as possible, it is desir- 
able therefore to put the fruit in a 
cold place and check ripening some- 
time before the fruit has reached its 
prime. That is why fruit for storage 
is picked when “hard ripe’”—mature 
but not yet in the final stages of 
ripening. 

When fruit is picked too early it 
will not ripen in storage. It will al- 
ways have a “green” taste and will 
never develop the quality which it 
normally should have. 


HANDLE WITH CARE 


The organisms of decay spread 
chiefly by means of spores, and the 
storage rots cannot gain entrance to 
the fruit unless the skin is broken. 


It is important therefore that fruit’ 


for storage be handled with care to 
prevent the bruising or puncturing of 
the skin. 


Picking utensils should be smooth 
on the inside and fruit should be 
handled gently. It is always a mis- 
take to hurry when handling fruit for 
prolonged storage. “Handle those 
Apples as carefully as eggs” has be- 
come a watchword with picking fore- 
men in McIntosh orchards, and every 
gardener should keep in mind the fact 
that most fruits may be badly bruised 
by a bump that would not break an 
egg. A little care in the Fall will add 
many weeks to the storage season of 
the fruit. 

R. A. VAN METER 





Picking Fruit 


peur are easily spoiled by im- 
proper handling and the trees, too, 
may be considerably damaged by care- 
less pickers. If the stem is broken 
off at the base or pulled forcibly from 
the fruit the skin is likely to be 
broken, affording entrance to the 
germs of decay. If fruit is to be used 
immediately it may not make much 
difference, but if it is to be kept even 


a few days a little attention to stems 
at picking time may prevent serious 
loss. 

The softer fruits are particularly 
susceptible to damage from rough 
handling and even the hardest Apple 
may be ruined by it. The unbroken 
skin of an Apple, Plum, or Pear is an 
effective barrier to the germs of de- 
cay, but it may be thrown'open by the 
tiniest break. 

It is important then that all picking 
receptacles should be smooth on the 
inside and free from projections that 
might injure the skin. Picking 
baskets are used in the East much 
more generally than pails or bags, and 
they must be carefully constructed to 
insure a smooth surface on the inside. 
Growers of very fine fruits usually go 
to the trouble of lining the picking 
baskets with burlap to cover any sharp 
corners or nails that may project. 

Even burlap-lined baskets may not 
insure the Apples against bruising, if 
the pickers drop them carelessly into 
the baskets, or pour them roughly into 
the field boxes. After a time, too, the 
burlap becomes crusted with an ac- 
cumulation of dust and gum from the 
fruit, and tiny projections are formed 
which easily puncture the skin and af- 
ford an entrance to fruit-rotting or- 
ganisms. 





Fall Planting 


ECAUSE of the cold Winters here 
in the North we have learned to 
be careful about planting trees and 
large shrubs in the Fall. Occasional 
severe Winters do considerable dam- 
age to such stock and early spring- 








The Reward—Good Apples are not easy 
to grow but they are worth the effort 
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planting has become the rule for all 
fruit plants with many fruit growers 
and gardeners. 


There is a certain advantage, how- 
ever, in transplanting in the Fall such 
plants as the bramble fruits which are 
nearly all below ground and all below 
the snowline during that first Winter. 
These plants start in Spring before 
spring-set plants and often make a 
decidedly better growth during the 
first season. Sometimes almost a year 
is saved in establishing the plantation. 


Fall-planting is not always easy, 
however. The time for planting in 
the Fall is short, for the ground often 
freezes soon after the leaves fall and 
the plants become dormant and ready 
to transplant. The spring-planting 
season is somewhat longer, and that 
may be why most transplanting is 
still done at that time. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Random Horticultural Notes 


When the cellar is warm at harvest 
time, the best place for fruit is either 
on tree or in a shady place where the 
air circulates freely. 


Late Grapes may be covered to ad- 
vantage during those first frosty 
nights. There often follows a period 
of warm weather during which they 
will ripen satisfactorily if the leaves 
can be preserved. Without the leaves 
the Grapes are likely to remain sour. 


Pick winter Pears before they soften 
and spread them in the cellar to ripen. 
A variety like Anjou, if well stored, 
is fine at Christmas time. 


Give perennials a last cultivation 
just before the ground freezes. It 
will destroy many small weeds that 
have sprouted and are ready to get 
off to a flying start in Spring when the 
ground is too wet for the cultivator. 


Get the strawberry mulch ready, 
but do not be in too much of a hurry 
to get it on. If the weather is warm 
enough to make the plants grow under 
the mulch, they will be weakened and 
may be seriously damaged. 


Be sure to get stock for fall-planting 
that is really dormant. If it is dug 
early and the leaves stripped it may 
start into growth in the Spring very 
slowly. 


Just when to pick fruit is difficult 
to determine. It is well to remember, 
however, that most fruits are best 
when fully ripened on the tree, and 
for immediate consumption § they 
should be picked when ready to eat. 
Sut if the fruit is to be held for 
awhile it should be picked somewhat 
ahead of this stage, and if it is to be 
stored for a long time the fruit should 
be not more than “hard ripe.” Pick- 
ing for storage at the proper stage of 
ripeness is a matter of sufficient im- 
portance to merit some thought. 


Playthings from the Garden 


BY B. M. CARTWRIGHT, (Calif.) 


VEN the youngest member of 
the family can become a convert 
to gardening, and learn to enjoy 

growing things, if some older member 
will only take the trouble to show him 
all the really intriguing amusements 
the garden affords. 

There is the thrill of making shril! 
clear whistles out of cool blades of 
grass. Every grown-up remembers 
the youthful accomplishment of hold- 
ing a blade of grass taut between the 
first and second joints of the thumbs 
tightly pressed together, and the sharp 
whistle produced by blowing upon it. 

Then in Spain the little ones make 
hooded friars of that worthy product 
of every kitchen garden, the String 
Bean. Break as much of the upper 
end as to uncover part of the first 
Bean, which represents the monk’s 
bald head, and let the broken pod hang 
back on the string like a cowl. 

Every little giri whose mother’s gar- 
den treasures Oriental Poppies should 
know the art of turning the petals 
backward, thus forming dainty skirts, 
and above which appears the round 
green head, covered with bushy blue- 
black hair. Sometimes these locks 
may be trimmed and eyes, nose and 
mouth picked on with a pin, to give 
the poppy lady an individual, distinc- 
tive appearance. 

Crowns and chains may be made by 
any child old enough to be sufficiently 
adept with his fingers to pierce a 
slit in the stem of one flower through 
which to thread the stem of another. 

Snapdragons belong to the garden 
menagerie, and the slightest pinch 
causes them to throw wide their jaws 
and ‘snap in a quite ferocious manner. 

I have mentioned some of the gar- 
den pastimes which entranced my 
youth, and perhaps because of them 
my intimacy with the garden has 
grown with me into middle life. Often 
a child who would be bored with the 
task of weeding, cultivating and tend- 
ing of certain garden beds confided to 
his care, can be brought to enjoy the 
work every garden requires, when 
somethizg intimate and familiar about 


the use or origin of the i 
flower or herb has been bres 
his attention. If then, his imagi to 
tion be stirred by the story of ‘thi 
plant, or he can use the other in hi 
play, unconsciously he will be diana 
ering an interest in flowers and ve i 
tables and growing things which will 
help him in later life. 

I remember a seven-year-o 
scorned my garden, and inves 
turned up an impudent little hose 
when invited to aid in its care. One 
day, noticing how the weeds were 
starting in a rather neglected spot 
back of the garage, I asked him ty 
come and help me route ine enemy. 
Not at first understanding just what | 
meant, he followed me. “What enemy?” 
curiously intriguing him. “Why the 
army of field grass marching on my 
garden. Can’t you see where they 
have sent out their advance guard to 
take the unguarded cities in the 
Flower Kingdom?” 

My newly created Champion of the 
Flower Beds was on his knees beside 
me in a moment, his imagination in. 
spiring all the zeal necessary to weed 
the plot in no time at all. Nor has his 
interest flagged. Through many Sun- 
mers now it has been his chief ¢cop- 
cern to forestall any attempted ip- 
vasion by the weeds, and when neces- 
sary, we two arm ourselves and put 
= foe to route with spade and grimy 

sts. 


Those of us who love our gardens 
are too prone to think that none can 
care for our cherished blooms as well 
as we ourselves, and are perhaps con- 
tent that the children should find their 
amusement elsewhere than on this hal- 
lowed ground. But we are not just in 
thus causing the little ones to miss 
that early contact with growing 
things, and forget that the boy or girl 
of sixteen whose interest in flowers or 
vegetables, plants or trees nas been 
created in babyhood will have a strong 
tie which holds him or her to home life 
and weakens the call to exciting, un- 
healthy diversions usually so appeal- 
ing at that age. 





Climbing Bittersweet, or Waxwork 
(Celastrus Scandens) 
BY RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


ries are more popular than ever 
before, due to the demand and 
scarcity. 

The clusters of orange berries scon 
dry and open after being picked in 
the Fall. The outside pod or sheli 
breaks or opens in three parts and 
turns backward, showing the scarlet 
aril of the secds. The smooth, thin 


"Ti decorative Bittersweet ber- 


ovate-oblong leaves turn yellow in late 
Summer. 

These Hardy Vines grow as far 
north as Quebec, and as far south a8 
North Carolina, and west as far &% 
Kansas and New Mexico. Minnesota 
still has a good showing of it and it 
used to be found in abundance @ 
southern Wisconsin, but has become 
thinned out through careless picking, 
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d it is now rarely found in west- man, who greedily grabs them so that is now being learned and larger 
ontral and northern Wisconsin. he may enjoy their beauty. berries and better-shaped bunches is 


: ave reported seeing it grow- 
Se eceatly in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and New York. 

The Bittersweet seems to be adapt- 
able to various soils but flourishes 
pest in the low, moist soil on river 

and thickets; yet I have seen it 
much throughout Wisconsin on fences, 
especially the old stump and stone 
fences. Have also noticed large speci- 
mens growing on hills, climbing up 15 
feet high on trees; but not so large 
yines in sandy ground, creeping over 
the ground and shrubbery. _ 

I can report as to the Bittersweet 
condition in Wisconsin, which, I think, 
in this day and age of autos, would 
be typical of the other States. Where 
quantities were formerly found it is 
now rarely seen. This deplorable fact 
is often commented upon in our State 
papers. Like the Wild Flowers it is 
fast becoming exterminated. 

Cultivation would be the surest way 
to procure it for winter bouquets, etc. 
I found it very hard to dig up, if root 
is of any size. It soon spreads by 
sending up shoots from the roots, 
which travel under the surface, rods 
away from the parent plant. 

The flowers are of both varieties— 
staminate and pistillate, consequently 
some vines will bear the berry clusters 
while others have none, in the same 
manner of the Wild Grape. 

If plants are to be raised from seed, 
I would suggest weathering the seeds 
in a box of sand outside in Winter, 
and starting them early in flats; or 
to soak seeds in warm water might 
produce the same effect, i. e., to hasten 
germination. 

I have noticed hundreds of pits or 
scars, left in bark of trunk, made by 
the “Brownie” leaf-hopper, in which 
it lays its eggs which mature the fol- 
lowing Summer. 

I arranged a very pretty basket of 
Bittersweet for a Christmas decora- 
tion for church, by using the red and 
orange crepe paper (to match shades 
in berries) for the bow and streamers 
on the handle. Short-stemmed clus- 
ters of berries can be fastened to 
longer sprays by using the gummed, 
brown tane used in making artificial 
flowers. For home decorations Bitter- 
sweet is especially rich and attractive 
in brass or gold vases or bowls, and 
very pretty in wall vases. The ac- 
cumulating winter’s dust can be easily 
removed by dipping the sprays in a 
dish of warm soapsuds; then rinse in 
warm water. This not only freshens 
and brightens them but gives them 
their original plump shape. 

Perhaps few people have seen it 
growing in its native haunts, but there 
18 Scarcely a person who has not been 
Impressed by its cherry fruit in the 
decoration of some room in the winter 
season. Thus Nature, who has planned 
well to trick the Birds into scattering 
its indigestible seeds by covering 
them with a succulent, brilliantly col- 
ored skin, has herself been tricked by 


It is regrettable that the shrubby 
Bittersweet, which has grown so 
abundantly, is becoming scarce. But 
the public is not so much responsible 
for the attack upon the Bittersweet, 
as is the commercial florist who, be- 
cause of its inexpensive source of sup- 
ply and its great demand, was able to 
reap huge sums from its sale. But, 
much to its credit, the Society of 
American Florists has passed a reso- 
lution that all members would refrain 
from either buying or selling the wild 
Bittersweet. The art of its cultivation 


the result. 





That is an interesting article on 
Page 500 about the longevity of seeds, 
and there is still another article to ap- 
pear on this subject which I hope tv 
get into the November issue. Whiie 
having no important bearing on gar- 
dening, it is an interesting subject 
for investigation and study, and as 
such is worthy of the attention of any 
reader. Several natural laws are in- 
volved which are all worthy of our 
careful attention.— (EDITOR) 





A Comfortable and 


Finely Designed Bungalow’ 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


AR from the commonplace one-story 
house, that one sees on every side, 
is this beautiful Colonial bungalow, 

design number 6-A-91. The porch com- 
bines harmoniously clustered columns 
and latticed railings. 

In its arrangement the house is most 
convenient and comfortable. It provides 
living room and dining room across the 
front of the house, a kitchen with 
kitchen porch, three bedrooms, bath and 
seven closets. 

The living room and dining room have 
double exposure and the drawings have 
been so arranged that either room may 
be enlarged by an open porch or sun 
room. The corner kitchen is replete 
with cupboards. The sink is under one 
window and beneath the other is a 
breakfast nook. 

A sharp right angle turn in the main 
corridor is an effective way to give the 
bedrooms privacy—a factor so often 
sacrificed in one-story dwellings. 

On a corner lot the living porch of 
this house will face one street and the 
entrance another. On a narrow lot the 
porch is turned to the street and the 
entrance approached over the terrace. 


Construction: Frame, exterior finish 
siding or shingles. 

Size of lot: Approximately 45 feet if 
built with porch facing the street. 

Designed to face so that the principal 
rooms can be toward the south. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United Stetes 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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Small Garden Doings 


BY ETTA CAMPBELL, (Ont.) 


viewpoint is that of the very busy 
woman with a small Garden, who 
must do all the work herself. 


Grass and Crocuses:—In an angle 
of the house that had become too 
shaded to grow anything very well, 
except spring bulbs, I decided to make 
a tiny grassplot, leaving a two-foot 
border for flowers along the wall of 
the house. My object was twofold: 
First of all, I wanted a shady corner, 
where one might place a camp chair, 
or swing a hammock, but chiefly that 
I might have a spot, where in the 
Spring, Crocus cups. might pierce 
grassy sward. I had had Crocuses for 
years, but had never been able to have 
them as I love them, growing in grass. 
As it was late in the season before I 
could get started, and I wanted grass 
in a hurry, instead of sowing seed, I 
planted grass tufts about four inches 
apart. This was not such a task as it 
seems, as the place was only a few feet 
square. In the Fall I planted thickly 
with Crocuses and Scillas. In the 
Spring I shall have my heart’s desire, 
and the bloom will have passed before 
I shall need the nook for a sitting- 
out spot. 


Shady Retreat:—Another shady 
spot was made by cutting out an 
arched spot in the dense foliage of a 
Forsythia and setting underneath it 
well back against the trunk, a rustic 
chair. This made a shady retreat 
from early morning until noon. My 
idea of a Garden is that it should be 
a place to be lived in. 


Landscape Gardening:—Last year 
I had put up a trellis-work tea arbor, 
but before this the spot had been oc- 
cupied by an ordinary wire rose-arch 
about two feet wide, with Dorothy 
Perkins Roses climbing over it and a 
rustic bench beneath. The question 
arose, as to what I should do with 
these. Being partly Scotch, I could 
not of course, bear to waste them. I 
tried them at the far end of the cen- 
tral garden path. An objective of 
some kind seemed to be needed there. 
They made a great improvement in 
the appearance of the Garden, and 
the bench was very convenient for 
dropping into for a few minutes, if 
one became tired when working in 
that part of the Garden. 


Chair and Mountain Ash:—On the 
east side of the Garden, near the lower 
end has been growing since it was a 
baby, a young Mountain Ash, now 
about nine feet high. I have been 
building a future about it, seeing in 
my mind’s eye, a rustic chair beneath 
its branches. The other day I became 
impatient, and carried a chair down 
to see just how it was going to look. 
It looked so comfy and was so shady, 
I just had to leave it there. 


Floor of Tea Arbor:—I was not 


I MUST be remembered that my 


satisfied with the floor of the tea 
arbor. Grass did not grow very well, 
and I wanted something that would 
be drier, without expense of course, 
so I collected some small flat stones, 
placing them together as artistically 
as I could and making an even sur- 
face. In the interstices between the 
stones I have planted bits of Thyme, 
the kind that loves to be trodden upon, 
before it will yield up its lemon-like 
fragrance. 


Wren House:—The Wren’s house 
I had to buy, but the post upon which 
it stands came with linoleum rolled 
upon it. I stained it brown and set it 
up myself, put a few stones around 
the base, planted some creeping things 
to run over them, and set near it a 
flowerpot saucer filled with water that 
the Birds might get a drink. 


Two Bird Baths:—I have two bird 
baths. One is the shallow lid of a 
garbage can set into a tile, the whole 
painted gray; the other, also the lid 
of a garbage can not so large around 
but deeper. This had a hole in it 
which I mended with parawax. To 
conceal the patch, and to make it 
shallow enough for the Birds, I partly 
filled it with some pretty pebbles I 
had used in the Winter for growing 
bulbs. Of the two, this is the favorite 
of the Birds, whether it is because 
it was set on the grass in a shady 
spot, or because the Birds are Scotch, 
too, I am unable to say. 


Forget-me-nots:—I am so covetous 
of ground for planting, I just had to 
use the space under the arbor seats. 
Under the bench at the end of the 
Garden, I planted perennial Forget- 
me-nots, the kind that runs every place, 
so that when one sits there, one may 
make a footstool of Forget-me-nots. 


Violets and Scillas:—Under the 
front edge of the seats of the tea 
arbor I planted Violets and just be- 
hind them scattered seeds of Scillas 
which will bloom in two or three years. 
One can never have too many Violets 
or Scillas, especially if they will grow 
where nothing else will. 

Space under Porch:—The space un- 
derneath a small back porch has al- 
ways been an eyesore. I intend plant- 
ing it with. shade-loving bulbs and 
shade-loving vines. Even if there 
should be no bloom the green will be 
an improvement. Making intensive 
use of every available spot adds to the 
attraction of the small place. 


Flowers under Shrubs:—In a lower 
corner of the Garden grows the com- 
mon Elder, whose flat creamy clusters 
of bloom I love, and whose dark-red 
berries attract the Birds. It was 
originally planted to help hide a long, 
low shed. I made use of the space 
underneath by planting blue and yel- 
low Violets, Hepaticas and Anemones. 
It is a favorite trick of mine to use 


dead flower stems. Tall pl 

in front of it so that it is eae 
noticeable and I am trying to fe 
Wild Grapevines and Virginia Crees 
to hide it still further. When decayed 
the compost makes the finest kind f 
fertilizer. " 


Vegetables among Flowers:— 
woman who does not care to have a 
Vegetable Garden will find it very de. 
sirable to have a few things hidden 
among her flowers, that will often Save 
a trip to the store when making 
Things that take very little room— 
one or two Tomato plants; a smal] 
clump of Parsley; a Horseradish root 
or two, a clump of perennial Onions or 
of Chives; and two or three clumps of 
Rhubarb; more as a convenience than 
an economy. 


Watercress:—In the Spring, | 
bought a bunch of Watercress, which 
when examined, looked as if it might 
have grown near stagnant water. As 
I did not care to eat it, I made a little 
bed for it just under a tap that 
dripped slightly. You would be sgur- 
prised to know how many little sprigs 
I have picked from it, and how rapidly 
it spread. I only hope it will survive 
the Winter. 


Blue Flag:—I suppose that every 
woman who loves to garden, also loves 
to try original stunts. May I speak 
of one or two that I have tried? | 
have planted the slender Wild Blue 
Flag in a bowl-like depression. It is 
growing well, but whether it will 
bloom next year is yet to be seen, but 
I should think it would do as well as 
Japanese Iris which grows in quite 
dry borders, although its native hab- 
itat is by water. 


Foxglove from Seed:—Most of us 
have had heartaches over the winter- 
killing of our Foxgloves. Someone 
told me that if I let the seed fall as it 
ripened underneath and around the 
old plants, and did not thin them out, 
they would protect each other. I had, 
alas, no old plants, but a lot of seed 
that I gathered last year. One day | 
flung pinches of it here and there all 
over the Garden, especially among 
shrubs and perennials near the bound- 
aries. Surely some of all that lot will 
find protection next Winter, and if 
they come through in the Spring and 
are not in the right place I can trans- 
plant them. 


Plants for Porch:—When plants for 
porch decoration are scarce, things al- 
most ready to bloom in the Garden 
may be lifted and transferred to pots. 
Nearly all the Campanulas, may be 
used in this way. Astilbe aruncus, 
often called Spiraea, (the kind the 
florists sell at Easter,) which does 80 
well in the Garden if lifted carefully 
with a good ball of earth around the 
root, while in full bloom, will grow oD 
in pots as if it had never been dis 
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he same thing may be done 
turbed.santhemurs. Several years 
se I brought from the woods a clump 
of Fern which has increased so amaz- 
i ly, that I have been able to trans- 
vient into pots for veranda use. Even 
if they die as they occasionally do, 
there are still the never-failing clumps 
in the Garden to which I can resort. 
Like the “cruse of oil,” and the “bar- 
rel of meal,” the more I take from it, 
the more there seems to be left. 
Gladiolus in Pots:—When planting 
Gladiolus in the Spring I could not 
find places for them all. I bethought 
myself of two large flower crocks, and 
two large bowl-shaped pots that had 
heen originally intended for hanging 
paskets. These I filled with well- 
fertilized soil, in which I planted quite 
a number of bulbs. The crocks were 
kept well watered, and the Gladiolus 
were apparently quite as good as those 
planted in the ground. Fearing fail- 
ure, I did not use my best bulbs for 
this experiment. Next Spring I in- 
tend to try planting single bulbs in 
smaller pots. If they bloom, I can set 
them where I choose. The problem, 
no doubt, will be keeping the plants 
moist enough. 
Toad Wanted:—I should like to have 
a little Toad for my Garden, not the 
decorative kind you see so often 
around Lily Pools but a real live one 
that would help me catch the bugs. 
One of my numerous small-boy ac- 


quaintances will only be too glad to © 


provide him and I shall have to make 
a nice cool retreat for him with a 
shelving stone for a roof. Do you re- 
member what a comrade a Toad used 
to be to Cowper in his garden walks? 
Oram I wrong? At any rate he had 
a tame Hare, and I think it was he 
who also had a Toad. 

Repairing Rustic Furniture:—Two 
Rustic Chairs and a Garden Bench to 
match have become quite shabby on 
account of the bark peeling off. I am 
scraping off the rest of the bark and 
intend to give them two or three coats 
of gray paint, and cushion them with 
cheery chintz so that I can use them 
in the Garden, in the sun room, or 
on the veranda as need may arise. 





Composting Manure 


The Georgia Experiment Station 
has offered some rough suggestions 
about composting barnyard manure as 
a crop producer, and suggests adding 
about 100 pounds of rock phosphate 
and 20 pounds of sulphur per ton of 
Manure and composting for three 
months. It has been found that this 
gives a big improvement in the value 
of the compost, retaining the ammonia 
and developing an acid which acts on 
the rock phosphate making the phos- 
phorus more available. 

The bulletin tells about composting 
a ton of straw or cornstalks with cot- 
tonseed meal and soil, and the results 
of tests in applying sulphur and rock 
Phosphate to the litter on the floor of 
stables or stalls. 


Flower 4 
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Construction of Beehives 


To THE EDITOR :-— 


My  seventeen-year-old brother reads THE 


FLOWER GROWER and is especially interested in 
“The Busy Bees.”” He wants to know the con- 
struction of the old-fashioned Beehive inside and 
out. Can you tell him? 

GEORGIE KNIPP, (Calif.) 


Answer :—Prior to Langstroth’s inven- 
tion of the movable frame Hive, Bees 
were kept in any kind of cavity that was 
available. It was long a common prac- 
tice to cut hollow logs in sections and 
use these for Beehives. In the south 
the Gum tree was so commonly used that 
Beehives came to be called “gums” and 
are yet, in some localities. In Europe a 
thimble-shaped or cone-shaped Hive was 
made of woven straw, called a “skep,” 
and later in this country rude boxes were 
made with sticks placed crosswise inside 
to support the cluster of Bees until they 
had built their combs. Cracker boxes, 
nail kegs, and even small barrels or old 
trunks have all been used for Beehives, 
Any container that chanced to be handy 
formerly served as a Hive. 

With such crude equipment the Bee- 
keeper seldom secured a profitable crop 
of honey and it was usually the custom 
to kill a certain part of the Bees each 
year in order to secure their stores. 


FRANK C. PELLETT 





Gladiolus Bulblets in a Quart 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Kindly inform me the number of Gladiolus 
bulblets in a quart? 

Will number 3 and 4 bulbs, (% inch to 1% 
inches) bloom? 

LEONARD DoNovon, (N.Y.) 

Answer:—Gladiolus varieties vary 
greatly in number of bulblets to the 
quart. Some varieties like Mrs. Dr. 
Norton and Schwaben have very small 
bulblets and there might be as many as 
6,000 to 10,000 or even more to the quart. 
Other varieties, notably some of the 
Primulinus and very early-flowering 
sorts, have very large bulblets running 
only 500 to 1,000 to the quart, although 
the smaller number is quite exceptional. 


No. 3 bulbs, (1 inch to 1% inches,) will 
bloom well the first year and many grow- 


ers buy these bulbs preferably, not only 
for cut flowers, but for the great ad- 
vantage of longer life and better results 
from planting the second and third 
years. 

No. 4 bulbs, (% inch to 1 inch,) from 
many varieties, will bloom well but from 
some varieties the bloom is inclined to 
be scanty with only a few florets on a 
spike. Speaking generally, sizes % inch 
to 1% inches are blooming sizes; and 
such bulbs if planted early even from the 
late varieties will give at least something 
in the way of bloom the first year. 


MADISON COOPER 





Storing Dahlia Roots 


To THE EDITOR :— 

When should I dig my Dahlia roots, and ho 
are they stored during Winter? G. F. P. 

Answer:—Dahlia roots are usually 
dug as soon as the tops are blackened by 
frost. Dig on a clear sunny day, cut the 
tops off to within about 6 in. of the root, 
and turn them upside down, so that any 
moisture may drain out of the hollow 
stems. Leave them to dry for an hour 
or two in the open air. 

Dahlia tubers are not difficult to keep 
through the Winter if a little care is 
used. They should be placed in boxes 
in a corner of the cellar where the tem- 
perature can be kept as near as possible 
to 48 degrees. It is not advisable to 
cover them with sand or earth, but one 
or two layers of burlap may be placed 
over them. They will need examination 
from time to time during the Winter. 
If found to be shriveling they should be 
moistened by means of the watering pot. 
If, on the other hand, they are found to 
be sweating, less “covering should be 
given. 

Commercial growers often begin cut- 
ting up the clumps at once. Of course 
the tubers can be kept in a much smaller 
space after they have been divided, but 
they remain in better condition in the 
ordinary cellar when the clumps are left 
undisturbed. This is not an arbitrary 
rule, however. Some Dahlias make very 
large clumps, and it may be advisable to 
cut them through once or twice. Of 














Garden Gate and Stone Terrace suggestion from Nova Scotia 
(Garden of Mrs. John K, Macdonald) 
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course, it is most important in all the 
work of digging and storing Dahlias, to 
remember that the necks of the tubers 
must not be broken.—(Rural New- 
Yorker) 





Peony Flowers do not Mature 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I am having trouble with my Peonies and would 
like suggestions as to probable cause. 

The plants are apparently in healthy condition, 
and the bud stems develop properly, but just as 
the flowers start to open, they turn brown on the 
outside and gradually seem to decay. 

W. 8. D., (N.Y.) 

Answer :—The trouble experienced may 
be caused by “sun-burn” or by lack of 
fertility in the soil. Late varieties are 
much more subject to this trouble than 
early varieties, indeed some of the late 
varieties like LaFrance are quite prone 
to this weakness, and under some con- 
ditions only develop good flowers as an 
exception rather than as a rule. 

Lack of fertility in the soil may be the 
explanation, or perhaps lack of moisture 
at the right time which has the same gen- 
eral effect. The outer petals of some 
varieties will burn in the bright sunshine 
to such an extent as to spoil the bloom. 
Indeed it will affect the entire flower. 

Those who are more expert on Peonies 
than the Editor may be able to throw 
further light on the subject. I will be 
glad to hear from them. 


MADISON COOPER 





Plants for Hedges 


To THE EpbIToR:— 


I desire to plant a hedge along a drive entering 
our grounds. I would like something that stays 
in bloom as long as possible, and have been con- 
sidering Hills-of-Snow or Rose-of-Sharon or a 
combination of the two. I am not familiar with 
Rose-of-Sharon. Is the foliage dense or sparse? 
Can I propagate Hills-of-Snow from cuttings? 

D. W.S 


Answer:—If you want a hedge that 
will grow well and will always look well, 
try the Japanese Barberry. True, it is 
not a mass of showy flowers, but it is 
attractive both Winter and Summer, and 
needs almost no attention. Both of the 
plants which you mention will serve your 
purpose, although they will more nearly 
serve as border plantings than as hedges. 
You can propagate Hills-of-Snow from 
cuttings. 


H. B.-T.—(in Rural New Yorker) 





Culture of Caladiums 


To THE EpIToR :— 

Will some reader tell me through the columns 
of your most excellent magazine how to care for 
Caladiums? I am interested in both the plain- 
leaved, which are grown out-of-doors, and the 
fancy-leaved pot varieties, which are grown inside. 
We have a fancy-leaved one that has started 
sprouts from nineteen eyes. How can this variety 
be propagated? How should the tubers or bulbs 
be stored through the Winter? 

Mrs. Epna GarrRA, (Ohio) 

Answer:—Caladiums are a_ tropical 
plant and need plenty of heat and mois- 
ture for best results. In the North, 
some years they will do well outside, and 
other years they will do nothing. My 
own experience here in northern New 
York is that they are practically a 
failure about three years out of four. 
Propagation, of course, would require 
greenhouse facilities in the North, and 
it is doubtful if they can be propagated 
otherwise. 

Will some reader, especially those in 
the North, offer further suggestions? 


—( EDITOR) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


BLISTER BEETLES ON ASTERS 


What can I use successfully on late 
Asters to destroy that black Beetle with- 
out injury to the bloom or foliage of the 
plant? I have been picking them off, but 
another year I hope to have a larger 
patch and would like a better method. 


J. B. HERSHEY, (Ohio) 


PLANTINGS FOR SCREEN AGAINST FENCE 


We have, surrounding our lot, several 
yards of wire fencing far from orna- 
mental but good for years of service. We 
desire to screen this fence with quick- 
growing shrubs as a background for our 
perennials. We would like to have sug- 
gestions as to kinds to plant. 

Can someone suggest those which will 
give us practical use in fruit or nuts or 
both, as well as beauty of flowers? 


Dr. AND Mrs. A. L. SMITH, (Penna.) 


HARDY PHLOX NEGLECTED 


Seems to me that the Hardy Phlox is 
very much neglected. It blooms all Sum- 
mer, when other flowers are not plentiful. 

Will someone tell me the best 12 Hardy 
Perennial Phlox? 


H. Roy Mosnart, (Ill.) 


MEALY BUG ON WAX PLANTS 


I would like a remedy for the Mealy 
Bug on Wax Plants. 


Mrs. L. H. FOGLE, ( Wis.) 


STORING CANNA ROOTS 


Will some reader tell me the best way 
to store Canna roots over Winter? Mine 
kept well all Winter but toward Spring 
they were covered with a white mold. 


Mrs. C. STODDARD, (N.Y.) 


LILACS FAIL TO BLOOM 


I wonder if some reader can tell me 
what to do for my Lilacs? I have three 
which have been planted four years. 
They were good-sized shrubs when I 
bought them, and I supposed they were 
budded and looked for bloom the second 
year after planting. I attributed the 
trouble to late Spring frosts in 1928 and 
1929. I have noticed a sort of brown 
sawdust on the ground at the foot of each 
and looked for borers but could find none. 
The bark at the ground line seems to be 
perforated and rotten but the tops seem 
to be growing well and are well-branched, 
some of the lower leaves showing rusty 
foliage. 

I wonder if I could root cuttings of the 
new wood taken from the tops? 


Mrs. H. M. FARRELL, (IIl.) 


CARE OF REGAL LILY SEEDLINGS 
DURING STORAGE 


Should Regal Lily seedlings stored in 
the cellar be kept moist during storage 
period? 

Mrs. C. A. ELGSTRAND, (Minn.) 
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NAME FOR LILY 


There is a Lily in Texas, Sou 
part,) that is very generally’ seen 
lawns and especially in old cemetern 
that I would love to know the n 
The bloom is shaped like a hom 'S 
plenty, but it never really Opens wi 
The thirteen to fifteen blooms come itt 
all Lilies, at the apex of the stalk 
faintly pink at heart, with riba. 
stripes; are fragrant; and vase wate 

There is one thing against its on 
and that is (in my way of thinking) the 
stalk is large and heavy. My clump ; 
about ten years old and bears from tes 





to twenty stalks that carry from thirteen 
to fifteen blooms each. Blooming period 
(here) is from March fifteenth to May 
thirtieth. Great stalks of these lovely 
blooms are used on Decoration Day. 

Will someone give me the name of this 
Lily and tell me if there are any other 
colors of it to be had? 

The long leaves are one to two inches | 
wide, fleshy, and slightly cupped length- 
wise. Flower stem comes with magic 
swiftness from side of clump, never from 
center. Bloom lasts a week and buds 
open well in water. 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


TRANSPLANTING CLEMATIS JACKMANI 


Can some reader tell me if old, estab- 
lished plants of Clematis Jackmani may 
be successfully transplanted? 


Mrs. JOHN M. Lewis, (N.Y.) 


RED ANTS ON ASTERS 


I have been troubled with Red Ants on 
my Aster plants and would like to know 
what to do for those pests. Would 
putting new dirt in the bed in which 
they bother, correct the trouble? 


Mrs. C. Stopparp, (N.Y.) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT SMALL GARDEN 


I will ask a few questions concerning 
my flower garden. It is a very sm 
place consisting of only boxes in the back 
yard. These boxes are about 18 inches 
wide and 18 inches deep and extend 
around the fence and wall about 20 feet. 
The entire space is shaded by adjoining 
buildings except on the west side am 
therefore the sun only reaches the place 
in the afternoon. This has seriously in- 
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+h certain plants we have 

terfered, omy are doing fairly well such 
Ferns, Morning Glories, Lantanas, 
a few others. : 

We would like to have a larger variety, 

@ as experience requires a whole year 
am jetermine the result, I am prompted 
bo ask you to make some suggestion as 
to what kind of flowers might be satis- 
factory to place in such a garden. 

Insects have caused a good deal of 
trouble in our little garden and the 
thought comes that the shade might have 
some effect upon them. Your opinion 
upon this will be appreciated. 

JNO. C. FREEMAN, (Va.) 


POINSETTIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Please tell me through your answer 
column the trouble with my Poinsettia 
plant. For two years it just grows and 

ws and never makes a bloom. It 
grows very tall and never branches nor 


— F. C. MIppLEcorr, (Mo.) 


GARDENIA FOR CUT FLOWERS 


Will some reader kindly advise which 
is the best Gardenia for the cut-flower 
market, Gardenia florida, or Gardenia 
grandiflora? Further suggestions about 
the Gardenia for Florida conditions will 


be interesting. 
F. B. W., (Fla.) 


PLANTS FOR TABLE DECORATIONS 


A list of plants which would make 
suitable table decorations and thrive 
with little sunlight, as wou!d be the con- 
ditions for such a purpose, is desired; 
and the names of several would be ap- 


preciated. 
Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.) 


DAPHNE DIES OUT 


When my flower garden was made 
seven years ago, the florist planted cc :- 
siderable Daphne. It has been greatiy 
admired by my friends, but the last tw . 
years it seems to be dying out. I know 
it must need some kind of transplanting. 
but I do not quite understand just when 
and how to proceed with this operation. 
Will some reader help me? 


JEANNITTE E. SACKET, (Mass.) 


TOBBACCO DUST AS FERTILIZER 


I have used tobacco stems for fertiliz- 
ing Roses and believe it a good material 
for this purpose. I would like to know 
whether tobacco dust or tobacco stems 
might be used for lawns and bulbous 
flowers and if so how applied. If any 
reader has information as to the fertiliz- 
ing value of tobacco stems or tobacco 
dust I should be grateful for this in- 
formation. 

CHAS. CATE, (Tenn.) 


SUPPORT FOR DELPHINIUMS WANTED 


Will some member of our FLOWER 
GROWER family tell me of a really satis- 
factory support for Delphiniums? Those 
I find on the market are not high enough 
or not wide enough or both. A single 
stake without stationary wire means the 
stalks must be bunched too much. Two 
stakes and string both bunch too much 
and allow too much play. Three stakes 
are too big a job and litter up the bed 
too much. Have even considered stretch- 
ing big-mesh wire fencing parallel to the 
ground, but fear it would take two layers 
of it to be effective and that the bed 
would look like a prison, though it would 
have the advantage of letting the spikes 
grow up through it and take their own 
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relative positions and spread instead of 
bunching them too much. 

Are there any single-stake supports, 
with a firm, adjustable and sufficiently 
large wire loop? I figure the loop should 
be at least 3 feet in diameter for the 
larger plants; and that single stake 
would have to be a very strong one 
against a wind. 

A. S. H., (New York) 


WAXING OR PRESERVING FOWERS 


Can some reader give me information 
about waxing natural flowers and pre- 
serving them to make them everlasting? 
Would certainly appreciate full details. 


Mrs. Earu Lucas, (Miss.) 


ARTIFICIAL COLORING OF HYDRANGEAS 


I read in a recent issue that the color 
of Hydrangeas can be turned to blue. 
Will someone please tell me if this is 
done while the plant is in bud or before? 
And also the amount of alum to use in 
the water? 

U. DEGRANDIs, (Penna.) 


UNUSUAL BEHAVIOR OF GLAD BULBS 


When digging my bulblet stock last 
year I found some bulbs that did not 
make top growth during the year but 
still the new bulb was there on the old 
one. I figured that the spike broke off 
during cultivation and did not think any 
more about it. 

This year I dug five bulbs that did not 
sprout and found the old bulb had only 
one or two roots if any, but a new bulb 
was forming on top of the old one. There 
were no leaves and no spikes and not 
more than a root or two. 

Will some experienced grower explain 
this? I find that it happens first in small 





My Second Year with 
Water Lilies and Goldfish 


BY MRS. ARTHUR CLAYPOLE, (Mo.) 


Pool being an old water tank. 
Last March we made a concrete 
pool 8 ft. :: 16 ft. x 2% ft. deep. The 
sides were sloped except the north one 
which has a 12-inch shelf running the 
entire length. This shelf is 12 inches 
below the surface, giving 6 inches for 
boxes of soil and 6 inches for water. 
Being built on the north side gives 
plenty of sun for the smaller water 

plants and that is what it needs. 

Tn this Pool I have four boughten 
Lilies and a tub of wild ones. These 
are all placed separately in tubs and 
boxes holding a bushel of soil or more. 
These Lilies began to bloom the last 
of July, and continued until hard 
freezing weather, having as high as 
15 blooms a day. 

The Red Marlic Lily had 14 buds 
and blooms at one time, and some of 
the others did almost as well. 

The Water Hyacinth, Parrot’s 
Feather, and Giant Water Weed al- 
most took the Pool, had to keep throw- 
ing a part of them away. 


| Peat t you about my first Lily 





I placed eleven Goldfish in the Pool, 
some of which were raised the year 
before. They began to multiply in 
about four weeks, and this Fall when 
we drained the Pool we had between 





four and five hundred baby Fish. 

One thing I find in building a Pool 
on a farm is to have it handy to the 
well or water supply. Ours is near 
the garage which is piped. This I 
find is sufficient except in real dry 
weather. When we drained the Pool 
I left the Lilies in and packed the 
Pool well with straw making quite a 
mound on top. 1929 was an extremely 
bad Winter so I am anxiously waiting 
to see if this is a successful way. 





Our Pool in bloom 
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bulbs, say No. four and smaller sizes. 
Can there be a disease that destroys the 
spike? 

How does the old bulb produce the new 
bulb without top growth? 


FRANCIS WALCZAK, (Penna.) 


GROWING CAMELLIAS 


I would like information regarding the 
raising and cultivation of Camellias. 
General suggestions about propagation 
will also be appreciated. 


Mrs. E. Woop, (Vt.) 


RHODODENDRON FROM CUTTINGS 


I see many Rhododendron growing in 
lawns here. Can they be from cuttings? 
If so how should one prepare to start 
them? Any information readers can 
give will be gratefully received. 


J. T. Dysart, (Ohio) 


WANTS TO ERADICATE WILD MORNING GLORY 


Can someone advise me how to rid my 
garden of Wild Morning Glory vines? 


M. V. BINDEL, (Ia.) 


BERMUDA EASTER LILIES 


I will appreciate any information on 
Bermuda Easter Lilies. Are these bulbs 
hardy and can they endure Winters here 
in northern West Virginia? Or should 
they be planted each Spring and lifted 
after the blooming season? 

Full instructions will be appreciated. 


Mrs. D. T. Rownp, (W. Va.) 


LILIUM AURATUM FROM SEED 


Would like to know through the Ques- 
tions and Answers Department if any 
reader ever succeeded in growing Lilium 
auratum from seed, and if so how to go 
about it in Central New York? 


KENNETH REvusswIGc, (N.Y.) 


MOST INCREASE FROM RARE GLADIOLUS 


What is the best method of securing 
germination and quick growth of rare 
and expensive varieties of Gladiolus 
bulblets? Say for instance, how should 
one go about planting and growing a 
single bulblet of the higher-priced new 
varieties to get the best results in one 
season of growth? 

“ANXIOUS” 


ORIGIN OF PRUNES AND PLUMS 


Will you please settle an argument by 
answering the following questions? 

First: Is there a difference between a 
Prune and a Plum? 

Second: If there is, which is the orig- 
inal? Let us call the original No. 1. 

Third: What other fruit was used to 
get No. 2? 

As I understand it one of these is a 
fruit that grows wild and the other was 
obtained by breeding. If this is so, what 
fruit was used? 


F. F. KAUFHOLD, (IIl.) 


REMEDY FOR JIGGERS (OR CHIGGERS) 


Our neighborhood at this time each 
year, becomes infested with jiggers, mak- 
ing it impossible to do any outside work. 

What do you advise to prevent them 
coming, also what do you advise to re- 
lieve the pain caused by them? 


W. M., (Ohio) 


ANSWERS 


STORING TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
Answering Mrs. Helen 
(Mont.) : 


When the top drops off in the Fall, 
take the bulb up and let it dry off in the 
air a week or two. Bake sawdust till all 
the moisture is driven out. Take a large 
tin with tight fitting cover, such as an 
old lard pail. Put an inch of sawdust 
in the bottom and all around the bulbs. 
Fill the can nearly full of sawdust, cut 


Vannoy, 


a sheet of corrugated cardboard to fit in- 


the top then pour in melted paraffin till 
it is half an inch thick. Let it cool, 
then put on the cover to keep moisture 
out. Wrap in an old newspaper and 
bury it two feet deep in the cellar. Have 
kept Begonias this way for years even 
when water pipes freeze, the bulbs come 
through in good order. 

To raise large flowers, it is important 
to “kill the wives”—that is, cut off the 
small female bloom at each side, and let 
all the strength go in the male or central 
flower. Have raised blooms 6% inches in 
diameter this way; but the quality must 
be in the bulb, and superbulbs are scarce. 

Large bulbs may be divided like a 
potato, leaving an eye on each part. Dip 
the cut side in sulphur or powdered 
charcoal, and let it dry a week before 
planting. 

A. ARMSTRONG, (R. I.) 


REMEDY FOR SNAILS AND SLUGS 


Answering A. E. Troke, (Penna.): 


Because of the extremely tender body 
of Slugs, Nature provides them ‘with the 
ability to secrete slime to form a path- 
way for themselves. By scattering dry 
ashes thickly over the ground where they 
creep you make it necessary for the 
Slugs to secrete great quantities of slime 
in order to get about. This excessive 
secretion of slime so weakens the Siugs 


that they die. 
M. V. BINDEL, (Ia.) 


SQUASH BUGS AND ASTER BEETLES 


Answering Mrs. H. H. Williams, 
(Ohio) : 

The bugs you mention seem impossible 
to kill by any of the regular methods. 
We have tried everything we know and 
the only effective remedy we found was 
to place small pieces of boards, shingles, 
etc., about the hills; and very early each 
morning, before the sun was hot enough 
to drive the bugs into the ground we 
turned the boards over and found them 
covered with bugs. Just mash them and 
go on to the next board. This is tedious 
as well as distasteful and could not be 
practiced in a large field as it must be 
repeated every morning to get results. 

Black Aster Beetles, and striped ones, 
too, are killed by using arsenate lead, 
double strength, or twice as strong as 
for other sprays. Better not use it if 
children play among your Asters as it 
is very poisonous. 

RutH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


PROPAGATING SPIREA VANHOUTTEI 


On page 408, (August issue) E. A. 
Petzoldt, (N.Y.,) would like advice. on 
propagating Spirea Vanhouttei in the 
nursery: 

We take cuttings of ripe wood, grown 
this Summer, or rather the new wood. 
The first of December make cuttings 


eight or ten inches long. Tie ; 

bury over Winter in ground beta 
up, so they will callus over, ane Side 
May first plant them in nursery a 
Set the cutting firm in ground anq ie 
one or two buds above ground, With we 
95 per cent grow. me 


CHARLES REINHARDT, (N.Y ) 


TO COMBAT EARTHWORMS 


Answering Wm. A. Jenssen, (Ill); 


To get rid of earthworms or nigh 
crawlers as well as many other under 
ground pests, use powdered Arsenate it 
Lead at the rate of one pound to tw, 
hundred square feet of lawn surface tf 
the soil is dry, wet thoroughly before the 
application is made. The Arsenate of 
Lead can be mixed with fine sand, 9 
earth to make it a little easier to handle 
and to get an even coverage. Then wet 
thoroughly again so that the posion is 
carried down into the ground for the 
worms do not come to the surface durin 
dry weather. If the condition is a 
dry at the time of application, soak sey. 
eral times. Be careful not to wash the 
application off with an excessive amount 
of water at one time. 

An application of the Arsenate of 
Lead will not harm the grass but helps 
to rid the lawn of not only the “night- 
crawlers,” but experiments carried on 
by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, show 
that many weeds will not grow in gojj 
treated with Arsenate of Lead. 


J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 


DETAILS OF GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


Answering Mrs. Z. Case, (Sask.,) in 
a recent issue: 

There is a Farmer’s bulletin No. 1318, 
issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., 
entitled “Greenhouse Construction and 
Heating.” This is a 388-page bulletin 
which may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., fora 
remittance of 5c. 


RosBerT O. RUBEL, (D.C.) . 


WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS 


Answering Mrs. J. D. Me Caskill: 


There are many fine winter-blooming 
plants. Some require different care from 
others. 

For a basket I like the fine lacy 
Asparagus recumbent. It can be trained 
either up around the wires or allowed 
to trail down around the edge. Begins 
blooming in November, and here in 
March it is still full of the tiny white 
flowers that are as fragrant as a Lily. 
Then come the little green seed pods 
which turn a bright red when ripe and 
are themselves ornamental. 

The Smilax is another winter-blooming 
vine with flowers much like the Aspara- 
gus, but a heavier scent. Then there are 
Primroses, Cinerarias. 5 

Moreae Iris, that looks like a Spanish 
Iris, but is almost a year-round bloomer, 
and very sweetly-scented. 

Many Begonias are winter-bloomers. 

Cyclamen, too, is one of our 
Cyclamen wants a rather cool room, but 
not cold enough to freeze. They grow 
so easily from seed and if started early 
in Spring will begin to bloom in Novem 


ber or December. In transplanting seed 
lings from one pot to another be vely 


careful not to disturb roots as that 
makes them die down. When the young 
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large enough to put in a six- 
plan ry oy should be left for the 
-_ n. After blooming do not let them 
out, but just keep the soil moist. 
¢ in Spring with new soil and if 
use a larger pot; they do well 

in an eight-inch fern dish. 


Eva KeNworTHY Gray, (Calif.) 





DIVIDING COLUMBINE 


r to Wm. Johnson, (Ont.) : 

Seebines should be reset as soon as 
first leaves appear in the Spring. 
Usually about the middle of April. Dis- 
turb as little as possible. Cut down 
through the clump and remove the part 
wanted with an outward and upward 
movement. This does not loosen or dis- 
turb the rest. If the part removed shows 

signs of weakness, pick off the buds. 


Mary WILLIAMS, (Colo.) 


CARE OF THE CYCLAMEN 


Answering H. B. Hughes, (Penna.) : 

The return from old bulbs is never 
yery satisfactory or certain. The finest 
flowers are obtained from young plants 
produced from seed and not from old 

Ss. 

= do well in any good soil that is 
not too heavy. When wanted for winter- 
flowering, any flower stems that rise 
above the leaves before November should 
be pinched out, thus conserving the 
strength of the plant for winter-bloom- 
ing. They continue in bloom for three 
or four months if the old flowers are 
removed as soon as faded. When 
through blooming, the pots should be set 
out of doors and allowed to remain until 
September, when the bulbs may be taken 
out and reset in fresh soil in the same 
pot. The bulbs should be merely slightly 
pressed into the surface, leaving them 
almost entirely above the soil. 


ELIZABETH STRINGER, (N. J.) 


CURING LUMBER FOR CABINET WORK 


Answering Tom Metcalfe, Calif., who 
wants to cure iumber for furniture 
making: 

I have also had considerable experi- 
ence in making this line of work and 
could probably answer better if I knew 
exactly what shape his wood is in now. 

If it is in the log, then the best thing 
to do first would be to put the log in 
some water of a pond or stream and al- 
low it to stay there two or three months. 
The greatest thing to overcome in furni- 
ture making is shrinkage of hard woods. 
Shrinkage is due entirely to the drying 
out of the sap of the tree and if that sap 
is replaced by water as it will be when 
they lie in the water, then there is not 
tle great amount of shrinkage when the 
water is dried out of the wood. 

If the wood is already cut up into inch 
boards or dimension stuff, then the only 
way to do is to stack it out in the 
weather with strips between to keep any 
board from touching any other and al- 
low it to air dry for two or three years. 
The whole pile of wood that is to be 
used for furniture making must be well 
weighted down from above. Thoroughly 
— stock is even better than kiln 
ried. 


Huron H. SMITH, (Wis.) 


NAME OF PLANTS 


In this last issue of THE FLOWER 
Grower, Mrs. Don Porter, (Penna.,) 
Wishes to know the name of a plant 





which is similar in leaf to Delphinium, 
with blossoms somewhat like Lupin. 

I am almost sure she has reference to 
Aconitum napellus. A more common 
name is Monkshood, and if one examines 
the flower closely they will find it rightly 
named, for it is a perfect Monk’s hood and 
cowl. One can almost see a face inside 
the hood. Some people will not have 
this plant in the garden, as the bulb, 
(or tuber) leaves and blossoms are con- 
sidered very poisonous if eaten or 
handled. Have had them in my garden 
for twelve years. They are very nice 
as they bloom when most flowers have 
begun to fade. 

While on a trip to Canada I came 
across some plants growing wild by the 
roadside. I dug several roots and they 
were planted in Albany. These are much 
taller than the florists’ plants and of a 
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much lighter blue; also they bloom a 
month earlier. I think these much nicer 
than the other variety. 


Mrs. W. S. Werts, (N.Y.) 


ABOUT YUCCA 


Answering N. V. Hopkins, (Ont.,) and 
Edgar L. Aaggs, (Sask.): 


Yucca not only seems to be hardy but 
is perfectly hardy here. So much so 
that it is almost impossible to exter- 
minate it once it is started. We have dug 
the roots until we thought there was 
none left, only to find new sprouts com- 
ing a little later from tiny bits of root. 

In this locality they may be trans- 
planted almost any time, and in any 
kind of soil except that which is unusu- 
ally low and wet. 

We have never raised them from seed, 





The Beautiful Indian Paintbrush 


ALSO INDIAN BLANKET AND INDIAN PINK 
BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Tex.) 


and Vicinity,” by Ellen D. Shultz, 

we are told that Indian Paintbrush 
and sister species grow on rocky hill- 
sides and paint high plateaus a vivid 
color. 

Here in the vicinity of Houston, 
these flowers are found growing gen- 
erally along the embankments of rail- 
ways, and I have never seen it else- 
where in any quantity. 

In the North I used to find single 
stalks along the mossy banks of some 
shady rivulet in deep woods; and also 
it may be found in places like a blaz- 
ing sheet of color along the embank- 
ments of railways. Blooms in the 
North, May to July, but in the South 
as early as March. 

Indian Paintbrush and her sister 
species always present themselves so 
charmingly one cannot resist trying 
to gather the flowers and roots to take 
home. I have tried this more than 
once, only to fail, until I read some- 
where that the flower is parasitic and 
the adjoining flower (or weed) must 
also be taken and planted along with 
the flower, if you would save it. They 
say it reaches out to imbibe the prop- 
erties of whatever other plant is grow- 


¥¢ “Wild Flowers of San Antonio 





ing nearest it and cannot otherwise be 
successfully transplanted. 

As the Paintbrush is such a charm- 
ing addition to any home wild-flower 
garden, one might try this idea of 
transplanting it. 


Indian Paintbrush, (Castilleja lind- 
heimeri) grows upright, 8 to 14 inches 
tall, with short branches tipped with 
brick-red flowers (often a true cardinal 
color) that vases well and make dashing 
displays of color in your room for days 
at a time. 

Indian Blanket, (Castilleja purpurea) 
has much the same formed flowers as 
above, but are magenta in color. It 
often grows in masses, therefore the 
origination of the name, blanket. Un- 
common. 

Indian Pink, (Castilleja indivisa) is 
similar to the other two except that the 
tips of the leaves turn scarlet, making 
it appear as though it had been dipped 
in red paint. It grows to 12 inches high 
and may often be found in sweeping 
sand dunes. Blooms here from late 
March to May. Seeds itself. 


All the three are worth the effort 
of transplanting to the private wild 
flower garden as few flowers make a 
more vivid display of color. 

A Spanish botanist discovered this 
plant and gave it his name. 








Indian Paintbrush makes a vivid display of color in a room 
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and always cut and burn the seed stalks 
before ripening to keep the plants from 
spreading or multiplying too rapidly. 
New plants are secured by cutting the 
roots and dividing, the new growths 
around the old stalks being separated 
with a bit of root. These growths do 
not seem to interfere with the old plant 
however, if left alone. Old plants may 
remain in the same location for years. 
They are beautiful along driveways, in 
out-of-the-way places, and also for 
landscaping. They succeed well in either 
sunshine or shade. 
RutH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


HYACINTHS FAIL 


Answering Hazel Ziegler: 

The bulbs may not have had a long 
enough pre-rooting period after planting, 
or too high a temperature, or too wide 
temperature variations. The bulbs may 
have been too long in poor storage. I 
saw a seedstore selling Hyacinth bulbs 
March 10th that were on the counter 
all Winter. January first is about the 
storage limit. 

FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 








BLUE HYDRANGEAS 


Answering inquiry on above subject: 


To my knowledge there is no original 
blue species of Hydrangeas. The color 
may be produced by putting rusty nails 
in the tub with pink Hydrangeas. The 
pink will gradually turn to blue. At 
Oak Bluffs, on Martha’s Vineyard Island, 
Hydrangeas are grown extensively as the 
sandy soil seems most beneficial. I have 
grown many blue ones from the pink 
plants there. 

I also suggest that when the blue 
plants are well-started, they may be put 
out in the ground as are other plants, 
and I find that the blue varieties grow 
much larger. 

Mrs. R. R. BRADFORD, (R. I.) 


ANTS AND WORMS IN LAWN 


In THE FLOWER GROWER for June I 
find on page 370, questions on Ants and 
Worms in the lawn sent in by S. J. Stone 
of Michigan. 

Having had the same question come up 
here with keepers of golf greens and 
having also had the expert advice of a 
chemist, I find that it is not so very 
difficult to control. The control is lead 
arsenic. The main trouble in using lead 
arsenic is that one might get it too 
strong, and that in placing it on the lawn 
it would all blow away before it could 
do any good. It happens, however, that 
we have found a perfect carrier for it 
that is at the same time a high nitrogen 
fertilizer and valuable for a lawn. That 
is the product of our sewage commission 
which is called Milorganite. The pro- 
portion to use is a hundred pound bag of 
Milorganite to twenty pounds of arsenate 
of lead. The Milorganite is granular and 
will take up all of the lead arsenic which 
may be placed upon the ground at the 
rate of thirty pounds per thousand 
square feet. Usually one application is 
sufficient, but if it does not completely 
clear up the place of weeds also, then a 
second application should be put on. 

It is originally intended to rid the lawn 
of Dandelions and weeds, and the best 
results are to be expected from its use 
in this manner. It is necessary to use 


a rake upon the lawn to scarify the 
weeds before the poisoner -is put on. 


Some bird lovers have thought that it 
might be dangerous to bird life; because 
they are usually observed on a worm- 
infested lawn pulling the Worms out for 
feeding; but it has been the experience 
of the greens keepers around this neigh- 
borhood that when the poisoner is put on 
there are no Worms to be seen except the 
dead ones and the Birds do not seem to 
be interested in them; at least none of 
them frequent the lawn upon which this 
poison is placed. 


HuRON H. SMITH, (Wis.) 


WORMS IN TUBS, ETC. 


Answering Georgie Knipp: 
_ My belief is the Birds drop the Worms 
in the tub. They are often found in tubs, 
bird baths, gutters, ete. 


FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 


BLUE FLOWERS WITH LILIES 


Answering R. G. Hooper, Okla.: 

I would suggest that the Chinese Del- 
phinium will look well among Lilies. It 
is not very tall growing, (about two 
feet,) but likes a rather dry and sunny 
location; and it does very well without 
lime. 

It is my experience that Platycodon 
will also do well with Lilies. 


DIANA NAsH, (N. C.) 


BLASTING OF NARCISSUS BUDS 


In my own experience I have found 
that in a large bed of Poet’s Narcissus 
which I had some years ago, that they 
seemed to lack water for fall blooming. 
I watered them freely as soon as the 


.buds began to form and by this treat- 


ment I had many full large blooms. 
Mrs. ELLA F. FLANDERS, (N.Y.) 


SPLITTING LARGE DAHLIA TUBERS 


Answering Grover Schroeder, (Utah) : 

I have split large Dahlia tubers suc- 
cessfully. If the season is not too wet 
it works well, but if the season is wet 
the tubers may rot, as whole tubers will 
sometimes rot under unfavorable weather 
conditions. I think the exposed cut sur- 
face of the tubers is more likely to rot. 
I have grow fine Dahlias from the split 
tubers. My method is as follows: 

Split lengthwise so that each split 
section will have an eye and a good bal- 
ance of tuber with it. The tuber should 
be split completely lengthwise between 
the eyes and out to the very end and 
when planting plant the cut side down- 
ward. 

Mrs. NoRA WILMORE, ( Ariz.) 


NAME OF DAHLIA 


In the June FLOWER GROWER Mrs. A. 
B. Cornelius of Nebraska inquires about 
the name of a Dahlia which she de- 
scribes. 

Its name is Minos and it can be found 
yet in an occasional catalogue. It is the 
variety with which the writer started 
growing Dahlias nearly twenty years 
ago and for sentimental reasons it has 
been retained in our collection until two 
years ago, when it was finally discarded 
for better varieties. 


D. W. Kerr, (Penna.) — 


PROPAGATING GLOXINIAS 


I have read several inquiries about 
growing Gloxinias. I have grown them 
for several years successfully both from 





seed and by rooting the leaves 
put in wet sand or even in a gl 
water will root and readily make aa . 

An Ohio subscriber tells of on = 
from seed, but the method is too pio. 
plicated. I never found it necesga mp 
go to so much trouble. I use the cat 
nary plant jars and set these in po : 
and water from the saucer always bene 
careful not to get any water on rd 
leaves or bulbs. If they are throy h 
blooming withhold water gradualk 
After the leaves fall, keep in a warm Pn 
room where it does not get near freez. 
ing. Then in the Spring repot into n 
soil. - 

I never put these plants outsi 
they are too tender to endure pe > 
much change in temperature. 


Mary C. Fitcu, (N.Y.) 


A leaf 


OLD TUBEROSE BULBS WILL BLOOM 


Answering H. J. Collman, (Ill): 

The old Tuberose bulbs give the finest 
bloom. I do not know how long, but I 
had a lot of them and took off all the 
small bulbs and planted the old ones 
separately. They were fine. I had heard 
that they would not bloom, but they did, 


Mrs. Nora WILMorg, (Ariz.) 


CEDRONELLA 


Gladys S. Martin, (Vt.), asks, “What 
is Cedronella”? 

It is a perennial, low plant of the Mint 
family, with long, leafy runners, heart- 
shaped leaves and purplish scattered 
flowers. 

There is also a taller, pale or ashy 
species cultivated from Mexico with close 
clusters of pink flowers. Cedronella is 
from Cedrus, the Cedar tree, referring 
to the fragrance of one species. 

Citronella, which sounds similar, is an 
oil used by fishermen and campers to 
keep away mosquitoes. 


RENA BAUvER, (Wis.) 


BEST BERRY-BEARING SHRUBS 


In reply to Orville G. Steiman, (Mo.,) 
in July issue of THE FLOWER GROWER: 

It is rather hard to list the best berry- 
bearing shrubs or trees, and the best 
fragrant ones; but of berry-bearing va- 
rieties, loved by Birds, I would suggest 
Symplocos paniculata, an especially good 
one; Lonicera tatarica is another. 

Some other good fruiting shrubs or 
trees are:—Aronia arbutifolia, Benzoin 
aestivale, Cotoneasters in variety, Ilex 
verticillata, Myrica cerifera (low grow- 
ing), Callicarpa japonica, Photinia vil- 
losa, (nest for birds), Symphoricarpos 
racemosus, and vulgaris and Cornus 
kousa. Prunus padus commutata is also 
fine as a “bird tree.” 

Among the fragrant varieties are:— 
Daphne cneorum (evergreen), Clethra 
alnifolia (acid soil), Calycanthus flori- 
dus, Lonicera syringantha, Elsholtzia 
stauntoni (on the perennial order), Mag- 
nolia halleana stellata, and in fact 
varieties of Magnolia, Azalea aborescens, 
viscosa and sonkhanensis (acid soil), 
practically all Syringas and Viburnum 
carlesi. 

J. L. THOMASON, JR., (Ky.) 


REGALE LILY BULLETIN 


As you have frequent inquiries regard- 
ing the raising of Regale Lilies may ! 
suggest: 

The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture has 
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an 18 page pamphlet on The 
prepared. This may be purchased for 
10c per copy from the Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Govt. Printing Office, Washington, 


> THos. B. Scott, (Penna.) 


ROSES FROM CUTTINGS 


Answering Bert Brumbaugh, (Ohio): 


Small branches or limbs are broken or 
torn from the bush so that it has some 
of the old wood of the plant. Just bend 
gently down on the limb with the thumb 
pressed firmly on the limb and against 
the bush so as not to injure either of 
them. (Would not a cut be better? 

itor. 

a these down in a sheltered place. 
Any good loose garden soil will do. Then 
cover with glass bottles. We use old 
mason jars that have been cracked or 
had the bottoms broken out. Some start 
them in sand in a coldframe. 

I have a friend who starts them always 
in her Rose Garden under her Rose- 
bushes and turns the glass jars over 
them. 

Some think that September and Oc- 
tober are best for starting Rose cuttings 
put any time during the Summer will do, 
if the cuttings are started in a cool moist 

lace. 
: If started under glass jars, leave them 
over the plants all Winter for protection. 
If you live where the Winters are se- 
verely cold an added protection of leaves 
or straw would help. 

Cuttings started this Summer or Au- 
tumn will bloom next Summer. The 
cuttings should be stuck or gently pushed 
into the soil until at least two of the 
eyes or leaf joints are covered. 


RuTH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


COLD TEA FOR WORMS IN POTTED PLANTS 


My mother always had many house 
plants and they were healthy and free 
from worms. Every once in a while she 
watered her plants with cold tea. This 
seems to cause the worms to come to the 
surface, and then they can be picked up. 
They must be taken out at once or they 
will recover and go down again. 


A. WALTER Ret, (N. J.) 


REMEDY FOR MAGNOLIA SCALE 


After trying other sprays with no ef- 
fect I bought half a pint of turpentine 
and with a fine flat paintbrush brushed 
over the limbs affected. As the scale 
was hard when I noticed it last year it 
took three applications to clean off the 
tree and lovely bloom in May this year 
rewarded me. 

This Spring I began when the soft, 
white, cottony scale first appeared and 
it seemed to need but one application. 
The scale turns brown, dries, and can be 
brushed off easily. 

You must use a stepladder to do the 
work and watch the tree for a few weeks 
brushing with turpentine any stray 
scales that materialize, but the work is 
well repaid in the beautiful blossoms. 


Mrs. WM. JENKINSON, (Penna.) 


PERIWINKLE 


Answering Mrs. Bert Town: 


__ Periwinkle does not need to be covered 
in Winter. I have quite a few on the 
north side of my home and I planted out 
a lot more and they are doing finely. I 


find that they do best in the shade, with 
a little sun during a part of the day; and 
they should not be too dry. I put quite a 
lot of leaf mold around my plants. 


PAUL WISHARK, (N.Y.) 


WOODCHUCKS DESTROY DAHLIAS 


A lady inquired ‘about keeping Wood- 
chucks from eating her Dahlias. Down 
here in Westchester County, N.Y., Wood- 
chucks sometimes come and eat the 
beans. They do not like white flour and 
if sprinkled over the plants it will save 
their being eaten. 


Mrs. C. I. MAXWELL, (N.Y.) 


MARTINS KNOW THEIR BUSINESS 


In your August FLOWER GROWER one 
of your readers asks about the Martins. 
She has had the same experience that I 
have had with my Martin house. For 
three years I had one of these bird 
houses in my yard near our house and 
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every year the Birds would come and 
look around and fly away again without 
building their nests. This Spring I saw 
the Martins flying over a part of my 
garden away from our house, and I had 
the man move the bird house there where 
they were flying, and within two hours 
after it was put up the Birds began to 
build and now I have a large colony. 


Mrs. CLEMENS VONNEGUT, (Ind.) 


PERENNIAL FLAX 


Answering Geo. J. King, (Ohio,) in 
the August FLOWER GROWER: 

Linum Perenne otherwise called Per- 
ennial Flax, is a perennial which is very 
easy to raise from seed. If planted in 
the Spring in any good garden soil they 
will make blooming size plants by Fall. 
The foliage is gray-green, very much like 
the foliage of Butter-and-Eggs, only finer. 
The blossoms are a true pale-blue with 
darker blue markings in them. Their 





Puss Adopts a Chicken Family 


BY LOIS SNELLING, (Calif.) 


WAS much interested in an item 

on Miriam Milner French’s page 

of the Aug. 1928 FLOWER GROWER, 
relative to the adoption of three kit- 
tens by a hen. Here is the story vice 
versa, with photograph as evidence of 
its authenticity: 

We had ten little orphan Rhode Is- 
land Red Chickens, and as the nights 
and mornings were very frosty and 
cold, they were “roosted” in a wire 
pen beneath the kitchen stove. Even 
so, they were evidently cold, for there 
were constant chirpings of discontent. 

Out in the barn Puss had three 
Kittens. They also must have been 
cold, for Puss bundled them up and 
brought them into the kitchen—and 
deposited them in the wire pen in the 
Reds’ bed. Did the little Reds ob- 
ject? They did not. Instead, they 
cuddled down with Puss, beneath a 
leg, an ear, a whisker, and there were 
no more chirps of discontent. Puss 
seemed perfectly happy with her 





mixed brood, and when the Kittens 
were removed to the barn, she 
promptly brought them back again. 
The Kittens themselves were the only 
members of the alliance who did not 
like it. Their eyes were not yet open, 
and they could not understand the 
meaning of the sharp little toes that 
walked over their bodies, or the 
sharper little beaks that pecked at 
their ears and noses. 

It was not necessary for Puss to 
remain in the pen, for the Reds to 
gain contentment. They would all be 
crying in concert, but if she came into 
the room and stretched herself for a 
nap outside the wire where they could 
see her, they would nestle down as 
close to the fence as possible and the 
crying would instantly cease. Every- 
thing was lovely until she went away. 

Did this mother-cat display such in- 
finite patience merely in order to se- 
cure the warmth of the kitchen for 
her own offspring, or did her maternal 
affection really include the chickens? 





Everybody was happy 
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only fault is that the blossoms drop soon 
after the sun strikes them each morning. 
They come out again in the evening, how- 
ever, and are really well worth growing. 


EstHer T. Lewis, (N.Y.) 


GLASS CLOTH 


Answering Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.): 

There is only one make of material 
that has the name of Glass Cloth. That 
is a trade mark name. There are several 
other makes known by other names. One 
is a celulous product and another is a 
very light weight imitation of the orig- 
inal Glass Cloth. The original product is 
a very heavy cloth and very durable and 
is a wonderful product for hotbeds. 

Its great advantage over ordinary 
glass is because it allows the ultra-violet 
rays of the sun to penetrate while the 
ordinary glass repels these life-giving 
rays. There is no breakage and yet the 
best kind of protection from weather 
conditions are obtained. 

The celulous product is an excellent 
one as well, but very much higher-priced. 


J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 


WANDERING JEW 


Answering Public Library, (N. H.): 


Wandering Jew is quite easily prop- 
agated. Simply break or cut branches 
of any length and place in a vase of 
water and roots will soon form. 

I do not see that soil affects the color- 
ing of the leaf. There is another variety 
quite popular here, having a brownish- 
red leaf, striped with silvery-green. 

I know of no green-leafed variety hav- 
ing white flowers but we have a wild 
variety growing here which has leaves of 
a cool shade of green, and beautiful, 
small, sky-blue flowers. 


RuTH JACOBS, (Ind.) 


PLANTING PERENNIALS IN THE FALL 


If Gaillardias, Phlox and other peren- 
nials must be planted in the Fall, it is 
best to leave them in clumps and sepa- 
rate in the Spring, as they are not so 
likely to winterkill. 


PAULINE F. MEADE, (N.Y.) 


DIVIDING DAHLIAS 


Answering Grover Schroeder: 


Doubtless you mean clump instead of 
tuber. The clump of course needs to be 
divided (split up) and a tuber bearing 
an eye or bud is all that is wanted for 
the succeeding plant. Contrary to pop- 
ular belief the size of the individual 
tuber has little to do with the final re- 
sults, in other words a great big over- 
grown tuber is no guarantee of a husky 
plant and giant flower. 


FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 


PLANTS FOR BEDDING DESIGNS 


For J. W. Cremeans, (Ills.,) page 307, 
June issue: 

A low plant with variegated foliage in 
orange, red, or crimson, or shaded with 
dull purple, is “Alternanthera parony- 
chioides.” This would be good for the 
background (it winters over inside). 

The principal design or letters could 
be made of blue Lobelia, lavender Agera- 
tum, yellow or white Alyssum; the yel- 
low only is perennial but the white 
blooms freely all Summer if kept 
trimmed down. Another plant less known 
is Sanvitalia procumbens. It bears tiny 
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Zinnia-like flowers, in orange and gold, 
produced by the hundreds. 
RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


NO MANUFACTURED COMB HONEY 


Answering Mrs. McKee: 


There has not yet been any manu- 
factured comb honey. It is true the 
beekeeper supplies sheets of beeswax 
foundation of sufficient thickness for the 
Bees to draw the cells out from the 
marked or stamped design. This is to 
aid and encourage the Bees to work and 
guarantees neater combs, also the cells 
are of the size for the worker brood and 
thereby the hive is not so crowded with 
drone cells and drones. The drone cells 
are the larger and the Queen can ap- 
parently lay eggs at will for either 
workers or drones according to the kind 
of cell available. The honey of course 
is collected by the Bees. 


FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 


WORMS IN POT PLANTS 


Answering O. Lane, (N. J.,) in April 
FLOWER GROWER: 

When wireworms trouble the roots of 
plants a good application of lime worked 
into the soil will usually prove effective. 
Work the lime well into the soil. This 
is also good for garden plants that are 
not hurt by the application of lime. 


RutH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


TIME OF DOGWOOD BLOOM 


Bertha Missemer, 
July number 
bloom. 

In 1923, I discovered three seedling 
trees in our fence row. They are not 
six years old, from six to ten feet tall. 
The ten-foot tree had a few blooms 
this year, so considering our longer grow- 
ing season I would still hope for bloom 
on a ten-year-old tree. 


GRACE F. WASHICHEK, (Ala.) 


(Penna.,) asks in 
when Dogwood should 


TIME TO TRANSPLANT YUCCA 


A. T. Enlow, (Ont.,) having tried to 
move Yucca twice, and failed, is given 
a possible clue of when not to transplant. 


Failure may also indicate certain other 
conditions of soil and location to avoid 
next time. 

The Yucca is a desert plant so loves 
heat and but little moisture. A light 
sandy soil is its preference. 

Transplant into an open, sunny spot 
when rather small, removing soil with 
the roots, and do this if possible during 
warm, dry weather. 

Press and pack the soil very closely 
about the roots and give one good water- 
ing, but too much moisture or prolonged 
dampness will destroy both the root and 
stem of the Yucca sooner than any other 
one condition. 

Mary C. SHaAw, (Calif.) 


AFTER-CARE OF BULBS FORCED FOR WINTER 
OR EARLY SPRING BLOOM 


Answering an inquiry by Elizabeth 
Penny, (N.Y.,) in the March issue: 

Hardy bulbs, such as Narcissi or Daf- 
fodils, Tulips, Crocuses, etc., should after 
they have been bloomed in the house in 
Winter, be kept on growing until the 
foliage begins to turn yellow. This is a 
sign that the bulb is ready to stop, and, 
when noticed, watering should be gradu- 


a, 
October, i999 


ally decreased and final] 
a" or > yellowed ond ‘a When 
ese bulbs may be plan ide } 
the Autumn, and Song of ‘thenutside - 
cover from the forcing and flower ; 
apd or = t is very seldom -- 
o force them (inside) two i 
cession. ; ei 
The fact that the bulbs i 
dried up in the cellar and fel] po like 
bits of dust when examined would gs 
gest that they were affected by a bulb 
rot. The presence of such a disease 
often be determined in the Fal] befom 
planting. If small, discolored spots = 
noticed, particularly around the base of 
the bulb, and the discolored area appea 
sunken or bruised, it is likely the i. 
is diseased. If only slightly affecteg the 
bulb may bloom before the disease has 
had time to work through it, tho 
usually it does not bloom. It is not aq. 
visable to plant such bulbs outdoors; ag 
if affected by disease, the soil will be 
infected, to the injury of future plant- 
ings, (at least for some years,) of simi. 
lar bulbs. 


P. E. KEEPING, (Nova Scotia) 


YUCCA FILAMENTOSA 


Permit me as a friend of the Yuceg 
to give the information desired by several 
Canadian inquiries. 


Yucca filamentosa is a very desirable 
evergreen plant in even the smallest 
home grounds. Resists dry weather 
very hardy, and lives forever. It will 
grow in the very poorest soil from sewer 
clay to thin sandy soil, but if given fair 
or good garden soil it will throw a flower 
spike higher than the average person, 
The Yucca will stand some shade in 
well drained soil. It requires four to 
five years to grow to blooming size from 
seed. After blooming the plant slowly 
dies and a crop of Baby Yuccas appear, 
In a year or two these had better be 
lifted and planted at least two feet apart 
and in three or four years these plants 
will bloom. Spring is the best time to 
divide and plant. 

Irises can be interplanted to remain 
until plants crowd. Some Winters the 
lower leaves of Yuccas will brown, also 
some higher up and sometimes the tips 
of the center leaves. When this happens, 
the lower leaves can be removed close to 
the stem and the browned tips cut back 
as far as this extends. 


FAIRY GARDENS, (Ohio) 


TRANSPLANTING CREEPING PHLOX 


To the lady who asks when to trans- 
plant her Creeping Phlox: I transplant 
mine when it stops blooming. 


Mrs. GEORGE W. FISHER, (Tex.) 





Gather the Falling Leaves 


Now is the time to begin preparing 
for a hot, dry spell next Summer. 
Gather in all the leaves you can get 
hold of and put them in some out-of- 
the-way place. Then next Summer, 
when a dry, hot spell comes along, if 
the ground is watered thoroughly 
and covered with leaves you have an 
insurance against drought and loss 
of growth in your plants. This 
method is especially useful for Dah- 
lias and Asters. 


FRANK C. SHELDON, (Conn.) 
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THE OREGON GIANTS—Finest Ruffled Pansies: Im- 
Ss e mense size, long, strong stems, wonderful colors. Try 
b4 ocan them and you will always buy them. 600 Seeds 
ssifi vertisin ection a po eo 
a . direct to the originator of the strain, Mrs. Merton G. 
: Ellis, Canby, Oregon. 
— nies 
————————— GLADIOLI SEED—Scientifically crossed. From 750 Peo 


WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
RATE 12% PEM previations and numbers, and in- 
jng name and address. 10c per word for three 
consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
or mor. less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
for partment will be classified where practi- 
"but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
cable ements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 


—————— 
—oo a 
Bulbs 


—_——_—- * . 
FALL PLANTING—-Daffodils, Tulips, 
BULBS FOR Highest quality bulbs, moderate prices. 
Laks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Ore. 
ee ——. naam 

ANDICANS—Bulbs 25c each, $2.50 
TL eats package. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Bur- 























dozen. 
1 Hyacinths, Spanish Iri 
, Daffodils, Grape Hyacinths, Spanish Iris, 
mano Clara Smythe, 3030 - 82nd Street, Port- 
Oregon. 








US PINK TULIP: Clara Butt. Deliv- 
ous ony Dozen 40c. 3 doz. $1.00. Gladiolus 


at equally low prices. Guy W. Crawford, Letcher, 





BULB OFFERS, PREPAID. (36 Darwin 
get (36 Gottage Tulips mixed) (12 Daffo- 
dils, large round bulbs, Emperor, Empress, Sir Watkins. ) 
Eight King Alfred) (12 Narcissus double nose, Beauty, 
eestine, White Lady, Ornatus) (Six Regale Lilies) 
Six dollars’ worth for five dollars. The Langlois Floral 
Garden, 3504 East 7th St., Vancouver, Wash. 


BULBS, last call for Narcissus, Tulips and Candidum 
Lily. Regal Lilies, all sizes, and_ perennial plants. 
Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., R. 4. 


HYACINTHS, CROCUSES, SCILLAS, MUSCARI, 
Tulips. See Narcissus special, September issue. Finest 
quality. Low prices. Catalog. McKenzie River Blos- 
som Farm, 1759 Franklin Blvd., Eugene, Oregon. 


50 BULBS OF TRITELEA UNIFLORA, Spring Star 
Flower, $1. 50 Zephranthes Alba bulbs, $1.50. 50 
Mixed Dutch and Spanish Iris, $2.00. Gracefield 
Gardens, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 684, Compton, Calif. 











superfine varieties. 100 seeds, $2.00. Extra with Oc- 
tober orders. 10 seeds Orchid on Tobersun. Mar- 
cellus Decker, Arcadia, Calif. 





ASK FOR SPECIAL FALL LIST Bulbs and Bulblets 
listing Tobersun, Grand Guardian, Betty Nuthall, 
Mother Machree, Angel’s Dream, Early Phipps and 300 
=— varieties. Erwin Schroder Gardens, Bettendorf, 
owa. 


OCTOBER SPECIAL: 5 Bulblets of each of any 6 of 
the following varieties for $12: Mammoth White, 
Thomas Edison (K), Jubilee, Betty Lucile, Mary Van, 
Ave Maria, Bobby Douglas, Mother Machree, Point 
Twain, Pride of Portland, Marocco. Oregon Glad Gar- 
dens, Canby, Oregon. 


CLOSING OUT SPECIAL—American Gladiolus_ So- 
ciety Gold Medal Winner Idaho Grown Gladiolus. High 
Grade Glads. Splendid bargains. Catalog Free. Do- 
dropin Glad Gardens, Lewiston, Idaho. 


CLOSING OUT FALL SALE on one hundred varieties 
to be closed out regardless of price. Write for prices. 
Scenic City Glad Gardens, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 




















Irises 





12 CHOICE IRIS, $1.25—Ship till Oct. 


Ojibway 
Iris Gardens, R. R. 1, Buchanan, Mich. 





PEONIES—Grow them for pleasure or profit. Easily 
grown anywhere. Must be fall planted. Named varie 
ties, red, white or pink, $3 dozen divisions, postpaid. 
$20 hundred (not prepaid). Order today. Frank 
Paynie, Shawnee, Kansas. 


PEONIES—wWholesale growers. 
field in May. 
Boonville, Ind. 


TREE PEONY, BANKSi—Large, double, flesh pink 

flowers, strong shrubs on own roots. Each $4.00, dom 

$40.00. Lurge specimen plants, 10 years old, bloomed 

profusely 1929, $15.00 each. Cash. Herbaceous 

| a. 8 a. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, 
a. ox 2. 


PEONIES—wlOne-year clumps choice varieties, splendid 
root system. Fuil of life. Write for Price list. Cor 
dell Gardens, Macomb, III. 


PEONIES—WHOLESALE ONLY — Send for list. 
Chester H. Moon, Leavenworth, Kansas. 

PEONIES—wSpecial for planting or resale. 35 white 
35 pink, 30 red for $15.00—200 for $25.00. Send 
for list of over 100 varieties. Stanley C. Rosefield, 
R. 3, Kansas City, Mo. 


PEONIES—Named varieties 12 plants, all colors, worth 


$7.20. Special this month, $2.50. Irene Rosefleid, 
R. 3, Kansas City, Mo. 





Visit our —y | acre 
Send for list. Phil Lutz Peony Farma, 




















DUTCH AND SPANISH IRIS—Novelties and newer 
varieties. Send for list. R. M. Bodley, 4541 Powell 
Blvd., Portland, Oregon. 


FOUR FINE PEONIES PREPAID $1.00—Festiva 
Maxima, Jenny Lind, Edulus Superba, Fulgida. A. L. 
Utz, 3001 Jule, St. Joseph, Mo. 





ENGLISH IRIS BULBS—Mt. Blanc and King of 
Blues, 25c each, $2.50 dozen. Sheffield Bulb Farm, 
Burton, Wash. 








Lilacs 


FRENCH HYBRID LILACS, double-flowered. own-root, 
white, pink, blue, dark-purple; four named, $6.00 pre- 
paid. Larger, by express, same price. Andfews’ Gar- 
dens, Boulder, Colo. 


LOVELIER LILACS is the title of a beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue of these and other flowering shrubs. It 
describes and pictures the new Klager Hybrid Lilacs 
and also some of the better known French varieties. A 
postal will bring it. R. Cooley, Silverton, Oregon. 











Cacti 


ECHINOCEREUS BAILEYI—New. From the Wichita 
Mountains. 75c List free. Mrs. Neva C. Belew, Har- 
mon, Oklahoma. 

CACTI AND OTHER RARE PLANTS—New list. 
W. IL. Beecroft, Rt. 2, Box 315, Escondido, Calif. 














Delphiniums 





GIANT WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS — 100 plants, 
$5. Delphinium seeds, $1. Clara Smythe, 3030 
82nd Street, Portland, Oregon. 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS—Photos sent 
on application. Over 100 selected seeds from my choic- 
est plants for $1. F. Dean, 143 Seventh Avenue, W., 
Longueuil, Que., Canada. 


WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS $2.50 per dozen. Bella- 
donna and Bellamosum $1.50 per dozen. trong 1 


year, field-grown clumps. Prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Breece’s Greenhouses, Delaware, Ohio. 














Evergreens 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE, 10 to 14 inches, 3 
times transplanted, 6 years old, balled and burlapped, 
$2.00 each, 3 for $5.00. Prepaid. A. Kaap’s 
Nursery, Manistee, Mich. 


Gladioli 


PEARL OF CALIFORNIA: Large 75c, medium 50c, 
mall 35c each. Mormora: large $1.00, medium 50c, 
25c. Mother Machree: large $25.00, medium 
$15.00, small $7.50, bulblets $2.00. Many fine Glads 
at a . Kingsley, Tennyson district, Hayward, 
ornia. 


BIG VALUE SET: 1 No. 6 and 5 bulblets of any 8 
of the following varieties for $6.00; Heavenly Blue, 

tzer’s Triumph, Hinemoa, Ruffled Gold, Oregon 
Queen, Bengal Beauty, Lady Macbeth, Mary Frey, Rita 
Beck, Star of the Sea, Dr. Moody, Minuet, Albatros, 
Victor (Australian). Flora E. Breck, 384 E. 42nd 
8t., North, Portland, Oregon. 


BEFORE ORDERING, see my list of choice varieties 
Gladiolus ready Dec. 1st. Post Card will bring it to 
you. Bonney Doon Garden, Box 1097, Yakima, Wash. 


GLADIOLUS—100 good young blooming size bulbs, 
$1.00—25 fine named kinds, every color, guaran 


true to labels. .E - ‘ ' 
Rhode Island. M. Emerson Main, R. 2, Westerly. 


THE GLAD BOOKLET 1930 will be out late October. 
Describes dozen new varieties, some entirely new colors. 
Decorah, also the home of the famous Longfellow and 
Jane Addams and the equally famous Miss Des Moines, 
at moderate prices for the first time. The Glad Book- 
let tells all about them. Write for it. Decorah Gla- 
diolus Gardens, Decorah, Iowa. 


PALL PRICE LIST. SPECIAL BULBLET OFFER. 
our choice of bulblets from list at special discount for 
time. Choicest varieties—stock excellent—- 





























Prices Teasonable. Seven Firs Gladiolus Garden, Route 
» Box 148, Portland, Oregon. 





HARBINGER: Superb landscape variety, rated 97. 
1 in funeral work by floral florists. Large, ten; 
lum, seven-fifty; small, ‘five dollars per hundred. 
Varieties. EE. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey. 
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Lilies 


COLUMBIANUM LILIES—Hardy. Order now for fall 
Planting. 35 cents each. McCandless Gardens, Steila- 
coom, Washington. 


SIBERIAN CORAL LILY, Tenuifolium, flowering bulbs, 
ten for $2.00, per hundred, $20.00. prenaid. Bulbi- 
ferum Lily, same price. Five each, $2.00. Andrews’ 
Gardens, Boulder, Colo. 


GROW BEAUTIFUL REGAL LILIES—I have the 
bulbs, 25c each, postage prepaid. Plant in Oct. and get 
flowers the next summer. Skiff, grower of fine Gladioli, 
717 - 9th St., Boulder, Colo. 











PEONIES, WHOLE PLANTS or extra large divisions; 
One each, Avalanche, Eugene Bigot, Edulis Superba, 
Victor Hugo (worth $3.50) for $2.00. One each, 
white, pink and red, labeled, $1.00. Postpaid to Fifth 
Zone. Beyond, add 10c. Cornelia Shaylor $7.00; 
Martha Bulloch $4.00; Couronne d’Or $ .50; ra 
Dexheimer $2.00. GLADIOLUS at half list prices for 
Fall Orders. Free catalogue of 300 Glads, 75 Peonies, 
25 Iris. Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, Iowa. 


TWO HUNDRED WORLD’S BEST PEONIES, in- 
cluding Alice Harding and many rare Japs and Singles. 
Large, healthy Kentucky grown roots at reasonable 
ene Do for List. Fairlawn Floral Farm, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 











Perennials 





DORONICUM—Long-stemmed golden daisy, Harbinger 





of Spring. 25 cents each, five for one dollar. Home- 
wood Gardens, Gig Harbor, Washington. 
PERENNIAL PHLOX. 12 large clumps, mixed 


colors, $1.75. Six choice Peonies, three colors, lab- 
eled for $2.00. Regal Lilies, Madonnas, Hardy Scab- 
iosa, Leatrice, etc. Catalog. Chas. Fisk, Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 


IMPROVED ACHILLEA: The Pearl, large double 
Pearl flowers on 3 foot stems, blooms in August and 
September when white flowers are scarce, also fine for 
rock gardens. A money maker if you sell flowers. 
$2.00 per dozen clumps, 25 for $3.00. 
A. O. Kaap’s Nursery, Manistee, Mich. 





Prepaid. 





AFRICAN LILY BULBS. (Amaryllidaceae) for Pot- 
plants. Belladonna, Fairy, Guernsey, Fayal, Ismene, 
Rain, Spider, and Delicate Lily, $200 per dozen. Ben- 
gal, Blood, Blue, Milk & Wine and Sternberg Lily $5 
per dozen. List of African bulbs, allied to Gladiolus 
family, Free. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 


LILIUM REGALE—=5 inches in circ. and over, $ .30 
each, 10 for $2.50, 100 for $20.00. 4 to 5 in., $ .25 
each, $2.00 for 10, 100 for $15.00. 3 to 4 in., $ .15 
each, 10 for $1.50, 100 for $10.00. 5 at 10 rates, 
25 at hundred rates. Mrs. Addie A. Newton, South- 
boro, Mass. 


CANDIDUM OR MADONNA—Loveliest and hardiest 
of garden lilies. Large bulbs 30 cents each or four for 
one dollar. Homewood Gardens, Gig Harbor, Wash. 


ALL BLOOMING 81ZE—Candidum, Davuricum, Longi- 
florum, Elegans, Henryi, Pardalinum, Regale, Rubrum, 
Tenuifolium, Tiger, Sappho, Erectum, Thirty cents each, 

dozen. Assorted if wished. Seed 50 cents pack- 
age. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Burton, Wash. Ask for 
Catalogue. 

















Narcissi 





MIXTURE, many varieties and types, early and late, 
$3.30 per 100. _Poeticus Grandiflorus, $4.00. Double 
Poeticus, Alba Plena Odorata, $4.80. Sir Watkin, 
$7.20. 25 of each, $5.00. Postpaid. Catalogue 
a +4 varieties. Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carter- 
ville, Mo. 


VIRGINIA GROWN NARCISSI. Round blooming size 
bulbs, state inspected. Priced per 100, not prepaid. 
Emperor $6.00, Laurens Koster $5.00, Victoria $5.00, 
Alba Plena $3.00, Nar. Poeticus $1.50, Fine Mixture 
2.50. _25 of edch of above for $5.00. Cash with 
order. Edgar P. Waltz & Sons, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. 





PLANT BARGAINS—50 Giant-flowering Pansy plants 

$1.00. The following are 1-year transplanted, strong, 

field-grown plants $2.00 per dozen. Your selection 

Coreopsis, Gailardia, Veronica, Pyrethrum, Tritoma, 

Viola-Jersey Gem, Early Shasta (Elder) Daisies, Colum- 

no wentt Elliott’s. | Breece’s Greenhouses, Delaware, 
io. 








Tulips 





AMERICAN GROWN DARWIN, BREEDER, and May 
flowering Tulips in several sizes. Write for free list. 
Perrin, 768 Alberta, Portland, Oregon. 


IMPORTED DARWIN TULIPS—Darwin, mixed colors, 
$3.00 per 100. Darwin, specified colors, $3.50 and 
up. Also Hyacinths, crocus, 8S. E. Tulips, Double 
Tulips and Madonna lilies. Wm. & C. Van Schaik, 
Delmar, N.Y. 


CHOICE LIST—Sixty-five early and late varieties. 
Extra fine bulbs, guaranteed true to name. Low prices. 
McKenzie River Blossom Farm, 1759 Franklin Blvd., 
Eugene, Oregon. 











Wild Flowers 


SEED 10c pkt., 12 pkts. $1.00. Calendars 25c, col- 
ored $1.50. 36 colored post cards, 25c doz. Wild 
Flower Preservation Society, Washington, D. C. 











Miscellaneous 





GARDEN OF THE DRYADES. Chinese Magnolias, 
Lawn and Street trees. All the most recent things 
in ornamental trees and shrubs. Peonies, Iris and 
perennials. Send for catalogue. J.‘ Guettal, Prop., 
1516 Roache St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





NARCISSUS BARGAINS FOR YOU—Twenty Paper- 
whites or Bari Conspicuous, 90c, 100 for $4. _1000 
for $35. 20 Sir Watkin, Von Sion or Poetaz Elvira, 
$1.15. 100 for $5. 1000 for $45. 20 Soliel D’Or 
or Double Phoenix, $1.30. 100 for $5.75. 1000 for 
$50. 25 Different mixed, $1. 100 for $3. 1000 


for $27.50. All lots prepaid. Cash with order. 
Gracefield Gardens, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 684, Comp- 
ton, Calif. 








Pansies 





DREAM PANSIES ARE GREAT—In size, color and 
form. New plants, twice transplanted; also violas—— 
blue, lilac, white, yellow, mixed. 75c doz. 50 large 
Glads, all different, labeled, $1.75. Paul Ward, Hil 
dale, Mich. 





SPECIAL $1.00 COLLECTIONS—50 Queen of the 
North and Poet’s Narcissi. 6 Named Iris. 1 Regal 
and 1 Tiger Lily. 1 Magic Lily, 4 Jonquils, 10 mixed 
Narcissi. 12 Daisies, Shasta or Hardy and Elder. Ask 
for Special “digging time’’ prices on 50 good Glads. 
Berrycroft Gardens, Troy, O. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES with a fine Broadleaf 
Flowering Evergreen Shrub. Plants of quality and 
beautiful Rhododendron Max. and Mountain Laurel, 2 
to 4 ft., 25 for $6.00, 100, $20.00; Seedling, 6 to 
18 in., $10.00 per 100; Hemlock, 2 to 4 ft., 25 for 
$6.00, 100, $20.00. Cash with order. Doeville Col- 
lection Co., Doevitle, Tenn 


WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS—Massive, hollyhock flow- 
ered type. Plants 3 for $1.00. Regal Lilies—white, 
suffused pink, yellow throat, perfumed. Strong bulbs 
4 for $1.00. 


H. J. Baker, Worthington, Ind. 
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NARCISSUS, Daffodil, Jonquills, Campanula, hardy for 
outdoor, about 14 varieties mixed. 100 for $3.50 pre- 
paid for cash in advance. No C. O. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Reference, Lamona Bank, Evansville, Otto 
n Frey, Nursery & Landscaping, L. B. 3, Howell, 
nd. 





CANARIES—Supplies. Guaranteed to keep your canary 
singing. Nothing like it they write. Health-Song- 
Plumage tonic 30c. Canary Breeder’s Co., Dept. L, 
LaGrange, Ill. 


LADIES, JUNE FRAGRANCE ESSENCE improves 
your Rose Jars. Samples “Free.’”’ Surinek, 83 Jones 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


GOLD FISH—Japanese, Chinese and American fancy 
fish, aquarium piants. We make artistic, durable aqua- 
Tiums suitable for beautiful homes, conservatories, etc. 
Interesting circular free. Pioneer Gold Fish Hatchery, 
Racine, Wis. 


GLADIOLUS AND DAHLIA LOVERS: Send me your 
name for my Fall and Spring Price lists, of the finest 
varieties of Gladiolus and Dahlias. Leonard Phillippi, 
901 Young St., Piqua, Ohio. 


PEONIES AND REGAL LILIES—Send for price list 
of World’s Highest Class Rated Varieties. L. J. Wise, 
Fayette, Ohio. 


OCTOBER SPECIAL—100 red long-stem Tulips, or 
150 flowering size, $3.00. 15 Dutch Iris, or 25 
Spanish, flowering size, $1.00 postpaid. Catalogue. 
Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Snohomish, Wash. 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY CROWNS—$2.50 per 100, 
75c for 25 crowns. Bette Cooper, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


AMARYLLIS SEEDLINGS—seven, $1.00. These are 
fine, parent plants, produced giant flowers eighteen to 
thirty inches circumference. Richardson, 511 Garden, 
Chattonooga, Tenn. 


FIVE REGAL, TIGER OR ELEGANS LILIES, six 
Lujoceum, eight Daffodil or ten Narcissus Bulbs, 50 
cents. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 


BLOOMING-SIZE TIGER LILY BULBS, 10 for $1. 
Philippinense formosonum blooms in 12-18 months 
from seed; 50c packet. Canadense, 50c packet. Edwin 
C. Powell, Silver Spring, Md 



































A Chat With the Publisher 


NOT TOO EARLY TO CONSIDER CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


What better present is there for Christmas than 
a@ year’s subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER to 
your garden-loving friends? Better yet, you can 
order the combination of bulbs and a subscription, 
sending the subscription to one friend and the 
bulbs to another, or keeping the bulbs for your- 
self if desired. 

Don’t procrastinate on Christmas presents. It 
will not be long now. 


SUBSCRIPTION REWARDS AT CASH PRICES 


The various articles offered as rewards for se- 
curing new subscriptions may now be had by 
readers at cash prices as will be noted in the page 
advertisement opposite the inside back cover. 


INDEXES FOR ANY YEAR 


The call for 1928 index has been very large this 
year and I am still getting calls for it. I can also 
furnish the index for any past volume, even back to 
the four years of THE MopERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, 
the predecessor of the present FLOWER GROWER. 


TELL YOUR LIBRARY ABOUT THE FLOWER GROWER 


This magazine probably has a larger subscrip- 
tion list among the libraries than any other horti- 
cultural publication, and if our actual count were 
known, some of our friends who have much larger 
circulation than THE FLOWER GROWER might be 
envious. But this does not mean that we have all 
the libraries by any means. We ought to have at 
least twice as many as we now have. Mention 
THE FLOWER GROWER to your librarian and recom- 
mend it according to your own judgment. 


NEWSSTANDS SHOULD CARRY THE FLOWER GROWER 


The newsstands sales of this magazines have in- 
creased about 300 per cent in three years, but 
there are more newsstands which do not have it 
displayed ; therefore, tell your newsdealer about it 
and get him to try a few copies. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS BOOST 


Growers who sell flower stocks of various kinds 
are invariably interested in seeing the circulation 
of THE FLOWER GROWER advance as they know that 
every new reader means a garden enthusiast who 
will buy more flower stocks. Tell your commercial 
grower about this magazine if he does not already 
have it. He may get some useful information 
from it which he cannot get elsewhere. 


SAY WHERE YOU SAW THE AD 


When readers answer advertisements from this 
magazine, they should tell the advertiser where it 
was seen. It helps the advertiser and incidentally 
helps this magazine. 


KIND WORDS 


Every day I get letters from readers telling 
about their great satisfaction with the magazine, 
not only that it gives them great quantities of 
floral or horticultural information, but incidentally 
inspiration toward better living and a better out- 
look on life. They also tell me about the satis- 
factory results obtained from Gladiolus bulbs from 
this office. Altogether these letters give me much 
satisfaction, because thus I know that THE 
FLower Grower is performing a really useful 
mission and that the materials which we send out 
are more than satisfactory. 


MADISON COOPER 


BARGAINS IN TULIPS 


We are discontinuing our retail mail order bulb 
business and have over one million Tulip bulbs 
(160 varieties) to offer at greatly reduced 
prices for this Fall. Send for complete list, 
now ready. 


THE NORTHWEST BULB CO. 


Portland - Oregon 











20) LOVELY IRisgs 


All different with 
one rare French $1.50 var. 


.. $2.00 

5 GORGEOUS PEONIEs 
All different, with 

one $2.50 var. ‘ $2.00 

Prepaid 








- For a Prize 







3g Garden 


Send for Northbrook Qual- 
ity Group “D.” You cannot 
buy three Peonies of equal 
American Peony Society rating in their color 
under $10.00. Strong, healthy root divisions. 
Beautiful addition to any garden. 

$3.00 





Eugenie Verdier, Early Reine Hor- 
tense, Midseason Grandiflora, Late— 
one of each____.___------------- 
Write for copy of the Master 

List.*‘ America’s Blue Book 

of Fine Peonies and Irises. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS 
~ BoxJD Northbrook, Illinois 
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THE SUPERFINE TRIO 


SULTAN (1928)—Grand ruffled crim- 
son show variety, 7-9 open. First prize 
Canadian Glad Show, 1929, for best 3 
spikes of Canadian origin. No. 1, $10 
each. All sizes and cormels. 
DIRECTOR (1928)—Magnificent show 
spike, mauve with blotch, 5-6 open. No. 
1, $20.00 each. All sizes and cormels. 
HERCULES—New. Our finest origina- 
tion to date. Clear apricot self, large, 
wide open, very tall. Shown at Toledo, 
1928, as Nectarine. No. 1, $100.00 each. 
All sizes and cormels. 

Write us for quantity prices on APRICOT GLOW, 
GOLDEN DREAM and SMOKY, three of the best. 


LILIUM PRINCEPS, variety George C. 
Creelman. Better than Regal. Large 
bulbs, $5.00 each. All sizes for sale. 

WE PAY DUTY and secure import permit. You can 


import from Canada without difficulty and for imme- 
diate re-sale, if desired. 


J. W. CROW, LTD. 


Lynnwood Ave. - Simcoe, Ont. 
























IRIS DELPHINIUMS 
PEONIES PHLOX 


Do you like promises or do you want 
SERVICE? 


The Glad Philosopher says “As a_ usual 
thing I get the poorest service from the 
advertiser who glibly promises the most.” 
All I promise is that I will try my best to 
please every customer by giving good value 
and prompt, careful service. A _ pleased 
customer is my best advertisement ; he tells 
his friends, they tell their friends, and my 
business is bound to grow. 

Wellesley plants are beautifying gardens in 
every state of the U. S. A. and many 
foreign countries; if not yours, why? 


Glad to send catalogue to show you how 
little it costs to have WELLESLEY grown 
plants in YOUR GARDEN. 


Here is a sample of what we offer: 12 
choice Iris, 6 Peonies all named varieties 
but not labeled, and 12 Delphiniums for 
$5.00. 

100 Iris, at least 27 choice varieties (not 
labeled) $5.00. 

When I tell you that this collection is made 
up of varieties which sell for 25 to 75 cts. 
each, you will see that I am anxious to 
have you try my goods. If you send an 
order the goods will go forward the next 
day—weather permitting. Prompt ship- 
ment is my hobby. 

1929 crop DELPHINIUM seed saved from 
selected plants, large Pkt., 50 cts. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














One or Both Collections P. P. 
Van Wert, 0. 
1 V. 


Peony & Iris Exchange, 
wate: PLANT LABEL GOOD? | 


It must be impervious to moisture, must retain 
its marking, and must not girdle 
We Have It. ——— 


Sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCT 
2180 East 76th st. - Genet dil 
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Aristocrats of the Glad Garden 


Grouped in a bargain collection. 
Set No. 2—$7.00—One medium size bulb each ( % in 
and up) Coronado, Dr. Moody, F. J. McQoy, Heavenly 
Blue, Krimhilde, Luther Burbank, Miss Des Moin: 
Patricia Carter, Pour le Merite, Pfitzer’s Triumph P 
Set No. 3—$3.50—One small bulb each of the above 
eet No. 4—$2.25—Three good bulblets each of the 
above. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money Tefunded, 
Send for new list, now ready. ; 


A. M. KITTOE 


1469 Tillamook St. - 





Portland, Ore, 


A Rainbow Garden of Tulips 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY TULIP BULBS IN EVERY KNOWN 
HUE AND COLOR AND OF ALL TYPES. 
DARWINS, BREEDERS, PARROTS, COT- 
TAGE AND EARLY SINGLES. 

Have your Tulip bed in bloom over a long pe- 
riod of time. Fifty big bulbs postpaid for a 
dollar. OFFER NO. 2 
Five bulbs each of seven varieties of 
DARWIN TULIPS 
(thirty-five bulbs) 
All labeled with true name, postpaid for 
ONE DOLLAR 
Order soon: the supply is NOT inexhaustible. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 


Circleville, Ohio 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 














SHEARS 
Offered 
asa 
Reward 
for 
Securing 
New 
Subscrip- 
tions. 


See adv. 
under 
head 
Subscrip- 
tion 
Rewards 
on 
another 
page. 
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Pruning 
Shears 


Grass Shears 


PRUNING SHEARS are usable by every 
gardener, not only for pruning but for various 
trimming and cutting purposes, like cutting 
tops off Gladiolus bulbs, etc. 

GRASS SHEARS are comparatively new and 
take the place of the old sheep shears used for 
many years for trimming grass around build- 
ings, etc. Grass shears are a real necessity to 
the home owner who wants to keep his prem 
ises tidy and ‘‘ship-shape.”’ 

The half-page advertisement in this issue 
tells about the shears as subscription 
and also tells how they may be had at cash 
price, delivered postage prepaid. 
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5.00 4.00 3.00 .50 


yan Tets, | 
Joakhemanite, finest form 


Wodan. richest deeP ____ 6.00 5.00 4.00 1.00 
Moree?» red, rich__- 5.00 4.00 3.00 .59 
Yellow Feiiow, many open- 3.00 2.00 1.00.25 
Stutteard®. __ 4.00 3.00 2.00 .40 


Large orange red —- 


ia, almost s 
ws {nest blue--- 5.00 4.00 3.00  .80 


» large f each, 
Offer — stint i - -_ a geese 
one Ho. 2—One medium bulb of each, ie 
ott ho. 3—One small bulb of each, + pen 
for only —- —— < ~ ccaemoraate 3.8 
er No. 42—T'wo bulblets of each, 
= only —~--- 7 eaiaaaaaadaaa 6.00 
Offer No. 5—One dozen bulblets each, aie 
for only ~--------------------------- 29.1 
re you on our mailing list? If not, you are miss- 


, ing good in “UNUSUAL GLADS,” ready 
Me ag "Many tell us it is the finest catalog 
“plished and we think that nowhere will you find a 
aon complete list. Just a postal will do. 


¢.W. THACKER - 


Leroy, Michigan 
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Green-giazed Egyptian 


At Last - Practical Vases 


R many years I showed flowers. 
All sorts of vases were used and 
none satisfactory. 


Most vases do not hold enough water 
and will tip over easily. Other vases 
that hold water enough are not made in 
such a form that they have sufficient 
spread at the bottom. 


The ideal vase is one that has reason- 
able water capacity and a broad base 
so as to have stability when holding tall 
flowers. 





Y THE merest accident I came across my idea) 

vases, manufactured particularly for the 
florists’ trade, and I am now able to offer and 
recommend these to readers of THB FLOWER 
Growgr. 

There are two sizes and styles of vases, one 
six inches in height, and one eight inches in 
height. The smaller is a dark-green glazed vase 
suitable for most of the smaller flowers. The 
larger vase is also of dark-green but with a lighter 
figure in an Egyptian design. 


Both these vases are just what a vase for holding 
flowers should be, MODEST AND SUBDUED, 50 that 
flowers show rather than the vase. There is nothing 
loud or clashing about these vases. Try one of each 
on — them with anything that you have here-to- 


I am offering to present subscribers 
TWO of the smaller vases, sent postage 
prepaid, as a reward for the securing 
of one new yearly subscription, remitted 
for at the full yearly rate of $2.00. 

I am offering ONE of the larger vases 
for the same service. 

OR! A 
reels, one ro pp ty irene by B —— 

will bring to you one of the smaller vases, alse 
Postage prepaid. 
| recommend these vases to everyone. 


MADISON CoopER, Calcium, N.Y. 
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Flower JYrowerr, Calcium, NY. 


IRIS TheWorlds Best 


From the smallest to the fallest- 

Earliest midseason and late- 

IRIS for every purpose — 
Correspondence Solicited. 





Robert Wayman.Bayside.LINY. 
GOOD GARDENS 


BETTER CROPS 


Grow better FLOWERS, 

A 6VEGETABLES, FRUITS, 
HY cat SHRUBS, TREES. Simple 
‘ when you know how. Good 
es and farming pays. 
arnhow! Demand increas- 
ing for good produce. Price 
of good farm lands is low 
| now. Four interesting books 
: bor \ E. C. Vick, contain all infor- 
ay) mation needed for success. Every- 
4 thing plainly told. Answers any 
question quickly. Large type; illustrated with diagrams 
and many handsome engravings. Send address and re- 
ceive a set for a week’s FREE examinatior. Then send 
$1 and ¢1 > month for five months. Only $6 in all, or re- 
turn the books. Garden Guide Circular on request. 
Theo. Audel & Co., 65 W. 23rd St., N. Y., Dept. V15 



















2 “Star Roses” 
—one-half price 


(So you may judge their lusty roots 
and sturdy stock) 


Here’s a chance for you to sample 2 full-size “Star” 
Roses at one-half catalog price. It is your opportunity 
to examine their vigorous root system, their sturdy 
growth. See them for yourself, then you’ll know why 
we can so safely guarantee “Star” Roses to bloom. 
Let these two “samples” convince you why you’ll al- 
ways plant “Star’’ Roses. Grown in the open fields 
where they have to take what comes in sunshine, rain, 
winter winds, frost —they are supremely fit for garden 
planting. This half-price offer is made to allow you to 
judge our field grown ‘‘Star”’ Roses yourself ! 

It is a wonderful opportunity: 2 “Star’’ Roses, a copy 
of “Success with Roses’, and our “Fall Guide to 
Good Roses’”’— full $2.25 value: 


all for $1.00 postpaid 


Lady Ashtown, H. T. Brilliant shining pink with 
golden underglow. Blooms over long period. Ex- 
tremely hardy. $1.00 each. 


Etoile de France (Star of France) H. T. A strong 
growing, free blooming, sparkling red rose, unsur- 
passed 1n rich fragrance. $1.00 each. 


“Success with Roses”’, 32 pages profusely illustrated, 
makes rose-growing easy, tells how to plant, how to 
care for, how to cut your roses. 25¢ a copy. 


The “Fall Guide to Good Roses,” the best 
catalog we have published in 30 years, tells 
about roses that will grow and bloom profusely 
in yourgarden. This unusual “Guide” is FREE. 


Send $1 today! 


After seeing your “samples” there’s still time, if you 
hurry, to order a “Star Dozen” or a hundred “Star 
Roses” and get them planted this Fall, so they will be 
ready to grow and bloom from next spring until frost. 

ly one “‘sample”’ order to a person. Don’t delay. 
Send your $1 today! 


Star Rose Growers 
The Conard-Pyle Co. 


Robert Pyle, President 
Box 63, West Grove, Pa. 














BERTIE SNOW 


The sensational new lavender Glad, also such 
other new wonders as Mrs. Galbraith, LaPal- 
oma, Royal Lavender, Betty Nuthall, Salbach’s 
Pink, San Mateo, Seniorita, Miss Des Moines, 
Mammoth White, Jubilee, Pfitzer’s Triumph. 
All will be listed in my new fall price list to 
be issued in November. Send for it now. A 
postal will do. 
GEORGE W. SMITH 

R. F. D. No. 3, Box 428 - Seattle, Wash. 


IANT TULIPS 


Our own importations from Hol- 
land, these Giant Darwins are the 
aristocrats among tulips—big gor- 
geously colored flowers on tall strong 
stems. Grow successfully anywhere. 

Fine Book Free. A post card will 
bring you our Fall Catalog, illus- 
trated in natural colors--describing 
the finest varieties of tulip, narcis- 
sus, hyacinth, crocus and other 
bulbs and plants--all gturds f° nd- 
able stock. Send today--it’s free! 


ISBELL SEED CO, 
116 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 
















Learnto bea- 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 













AA Big fees; pleasant healthful 
a\ work; a dignified, uncrowded 
profession offering remark- 
5 ableopportunities. Immedi- 
W ate income possible, many 
students more than pay 
for course from fees 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE ? 
OCembined with National schoo! 
of Landscape Design 
22 Plymeuth Bidg., Des Moimes, lewa 








Grow Hardy Lilies 


Our Annual gives one of the 
most complete lists of Hardy Lilies 
ever offered. Detailed cultural di- 
rections sent with each order for 
Lily bulbs. Also new perennials 
and rare rockery subjects. 


Send for Catalog 


F. H. HORSFORD 
Charlotte Box G Vermont 








Growers’ 
Stupendous 
COMBINATION OFFER 


AT A SAVING OF 50% 
All Bulbs Guaranteed—First Size 


DAR WINS $ 
BREEDERS a 
COTTAGE 
Separately packed and labeled. Including the 
famous Louis XIV. 

“The Cream of our Holland Nurseries” 
FREE with each order a Beautiful New Tulip, 
Violet Glory, sells for $1.00 per bulb. Only a 
few on hand. 

A purchaser of Tulips may take ad- 
vantage of our marvelous offer of— 

Min. Dutch Hyacinths, doz. 95c; 100 $6.00 
100 first size Gladiolus for $2.50 
Selected Dahlias 15c each 
Glads and Dahiias for early Spring Delivery 
Our New York office removed to our 
distributing station at Lake Como, N. J. 


HOLLAND BULB COMPANY 
Dept. O Lake Como, N. J. 
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Subscription Rewards 


Many readers of THE FLOWER GROWER are interested 
in making it better known among their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Others are desirous of securing their own 
subscription without cash expenditure. Still others are 
interested in doing a considerable amount of canvassing 
during the Winter or dull season. The rewards which I 
am offering for work of this kind are not only decidedly 
adequate but of the best value. 

Do not forget that these rewards are for the securing 
of new subscriptions and are offered only to those who are 
present subscribers. These rewards are not premiums 
which go with THE FLOWER GROWER at the regular sub- 
scription price, as THE FLOWER GROWER is really worth 
more than the $2.00 charged for it, and my giving of these 
prizes is only in the nature of a reward for service rendered 
in the securing of a new customer or subscriber to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


JAPANESE CALENDARS—ORNAMENTAL ANYWHERE 


For three years I have offered two of the Japanese Calendars, (different 
subjects,) in connection with subscription rewards. Those for 1929 are 
different than any before, and one of them especially is probably more 
artistic than anything heretofore offered, being built up of colors which do 
not readily fade, with a scene of Flowers and Birds. The smaller one has 
@ pocket attached which can be used for holding ornamental material of 
many kinds. Although the usual calendar pad is attached to each of the 
screens, these pads can easily be removed and a photograph or bright-colored 
eard substituted. The screens are ornamental almost anywhere and help 
brighten a room in a very delightful way. The unique character of these 
Japanese hand-painted screens was what first induced me to adopt them. 
They have a real decorative and artistic value. 

A pair of these calendars, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW yearly 
eubsoription, remitted for at the full rate of $2.00. 


'<~ JAPANESE CALENDARS ALONE SENT FOR 60c Postpaid. 


PRUNING SHEARS—USEFUL TO ANY GARDENER. 


An arrangément with one of the large eastern cutlery manufacturers 
enables me to offer a high-grade, serviceable nine inch, pruning shear. 
These shears are fully guaranteed by the manufacturer and are usable by 
every gardener, even the small back-lot gardener ean hardly afford to be 
without a pruning shear. It is not only useful for pruning, but for cutting 
the tops off from Gladiolus bulbs, ete., it has no equal. I have used a 
pruning shear for a long time and could not get along without it. 

The pruning shears are sent, postage prepaid, for the sending of one NEW eub- 
seription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00 per year. 


<THE PRUNING SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.00 Postpaid. 


GRASS SHEARS—EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS ONE. 


For years those who like a well kept lawn used sheep shears for 
trimming around the edges, and the hardware stores still sell them for this 
purpose, but recently the cutlery people have produced a special grass 
shear with blades of good steel and with a serrated or sickle edge. These 
grass shears are so far ahead of the old sheep shears that there is no 
somparison. They work easily and quickly. 

The manufacturer who furnished the pruning shears above mentioned 
bas just put out this new grass shear ready for business this season. It is a 
wonderful tool. Everybody wants a grass shear, as everybody has a lawn 
even if only a little piece of one. 

This grass shear is 12 inches long; strong, sturdy and fully guaranteed 
by the manufacturer. 

The grass shear is offered, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW sub- 


eeription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00, plus 20 cents for postage and 
Backing. Total $2.20. 


<@-THE GRASS SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.20 Postpaid. 


120-BULBS8—MANY HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN 
GENT OUT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 

Readers do not need an introduction to the Gladiolus bulbs from the 
Editor’s garden. If each reader has not actually secured the bulbs, the 
bulbs are familiar to him from what others have said about them. is 


effer is good for “Le Marechal Foch,” the great light pink, or for the 
mixed collection. 


ese bulbs are all of blooming sizes, some of them small blooming 
sizes, up to the large blooming sizes, giving a long period of bloom and a 
great variety of color and form. 


The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting time 
in the Spring. 


120 bulbs either “Foch” or mixed, for two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at 
the regular rate of $2.00 each; total $4.00. 
80-IRISES—-HARDY EVERYWHERE. EVERYBODY WANTS IRISES 


For two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at the regular yearly rate, 
$2.00 each. Irises may be sent instead of the 120 bulbs as above. For 
description of Irises, see opposite column. Irises are shipped only during 
July, August and September. 
80-BULBS—EXCEPTIONAL VALUE IN THESE SMALL COLLECTIONS 


20 bulbs of either the mixed collection or ‘“‘Le Marechal Foch” for a NEW six 
months’ subscription, remitted for at the regular rate of $1.00. 


Do not forget that these offers as above are made only to 
PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS who send NEW Subscriptions. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 





ce 


Now Irises 


The Combination Iris Offer, which is the same as it 
was last season and the same as it is likely to be for 
some time to come, has proved to be wonderfully sat 
isfactory and successful. This offer is open at all 
times, but it must be remembered that Irises are 
shipped only during July, August and September, 


For Northern climates, similar to New York ang 
elsewhere in the same general latitude, no flower in 
my judgment, compares with the Iris for all around 
good quality. It is not only perfectly hardy anywhere 
almost, but it is very early, has ornamental foliage 
and a rather long blooming period. These make it 
one of the most desirable plants for the home garden, 


Tell your friends who are not already readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER about the following 





IRIS OFFER 


Twenty or more Iris plants (prepaid) and twelve 
months’ subscription for $3.00. 


There will be at least twenty plants and at least ten 
different varieties in this collection, all high-grade and 
rugged varieties which have done well in the Editor's 
garden without special care or attention. 


Do not forget that Irises are only shipped during July, 


August and 
September, the best planting months. 











N. B. No Bulbs or Irises shipped to Canada 





Bulb Offers Always Good 


The Combination Gladiolus Bulb and Subscription Offers have resulteé 
in delighting many thousands of readers and in beautifying many thousands 
of gardens. These offers have been repeated each year during the past five 
or six years and with an increasing satisfaction and success. 


Please note that there Is no premium with THE FLOWER GROWER at the 
regular subscription price. The magazine itself is worth more than $2.00 per year. 
Anyone who reads It knows that. Therefore, please do not expect any premium with 
the magazine at the regular price but only as a combination under the following 


Bulb Offers:— 


120 Bulbs (prepaid) and 12 Months’ Subscription for $3 


Twelve issues of THE FLowerR GROWER containing nearly 600 pages 
of reading matter and 120 guaranteed-to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs for 
$8.00 is a real bargain and one which has delighted many people, and 
introduced them to a new outlook on life by way of the floral world. 

You may have either the mixed collection or the great light pink, 
“Le Marechal Foch.” In either case, you get 120 bulbs or more, 
postage prepaid, with full details for planting and culture. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting 
time in the Spring. 

In ordering, please state whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 














NOTE:—The combination offers above, either Bulbs or 
Irises, to subscribers West of the Mississippi River, $3.30. 





20 Bulbs (prepaid) and Four Months Subscription for $1 
This is a very good way to get your friends interested. This four 
months’ trial subscription with a fine collection of bulbs may prove 
the best investment you have ever made. x 
On this offer, you may select either the mixed collection or Le 
Marechal Foch.” Please say whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 








The 20 bulbs and four months’ offers are the same 
price to any part of the United States. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 
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s wisi LEONARD LARSON _ “SAVE MONEY ON GLADIOLUS” 





; eas 7 Write for our special discount list before placing your 
Gladiolus Specialist Sone Seay Se Spring order. We can save you at least 20% on any- 
PORTLAND ‘ - OREGON thing included in our stock of about 300 varieties. 


WALES ROAD GARDENS 


Bulbs Per Large Med. Small Per Bulblets 
0 oa 
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id 10 @ 9 times single price; $10 orders @ $9 cash—25% de- 
n posit hold orders. 200 Varieties on list. “* =~ hg We are growing a nice stock of Los Angeles, Souvenir, 
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BETTER BLOOMING BULBS \ Upj ohn’s Gl a diolus Lists 


of HEBERLING’S GL ADIOLU A postal now brings our pre-digging list at once, as. 


well as regular list in January and later spring offer- 
ings. Send your postal now and miss none of them. 























CORN BELT GROWN Special Fall Offer No. 1—Size of bulbs, No. 5 and 
EASTON, . e ILL., U.S.A. larger; 3 bulbs each of Charles Dickens, Geraldine 
AWARDED ae ge gy a Frills, seg Laman a 
e —_ To43 ‘ uet, Orchid, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Veiled Brilliance, Veil- 
Achievement Medal at vig it oe Show chevhion, Yellow Wendes, Gamer Geente tad 3 
. ___at Springfield, Hl, 1929. ' Pfitzer’s Triumph, all for $5 prepaid. 
d Championship Medal at A. G. S. (National) Show Special Fall Offer No. 2—Size of bulbs, No. 4 and 
's at Springfield, Ill., 1929. larger; 5 bulbs each A. B. Kunderd, Break O’ Day, 
Quality in stock, Merit in varieties. Capt. Boynton, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Giant Nymph, Iwa, 
. See two full page ad in September Seon — Madison, Mr. W. H. Phipps, Mrs. Leon Douglas, 
x : range Flame, Sulphur Frills, Tycko Zang and 1 Im- 
— Price lists free on application. proved Queen of the Night, all for $3, prepaid. 
a J. H. HEBERLING - - Easton, Ill., U.S. A. D. H. UPJOHN - - Salem, Oregon 
OCTOBER SPECIAL 
i We are compelled to store a part of our fourteen acres of 
Glad bulbs in town two miles away. Can you use any of the 
— ll S following at prices much lower than our regular list: Arabia, 
ys Break O’ Day, Crinkles, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Duchess of York, 


Write for Giant Nymph, Henry Ford, John T. Pirie, Mrs. F. C. Peters, 
Souvenir, and Sweet Rose? If so, send list of wants for our 


at the 
a. . h ols . special prices per 100 or 1000, as we have these in large quan- 
oo CilO Special Rates | *= 


We also have a fine stock of Jane Addams, Pfitzer’s Tri- 
umph, Golden Frills, Purple Queen, Paul Pfitzer, Mrs. Leon 


on Douglas, Mr. W. H. Phipps, Heavenly Blue, Coryphee, and 

urc @s Geraldine Farrar. 
e ,° Fall list ready late this month, listing these and many 
Subscriptions others of the standard and rare varieties. Glad Guide ready 


$3 € in January, giving their history, cultural hints, comments, etc. 


* 
a May we place your name on our mailing list? 
for ocie @S Sweepstakes again at Des Moines 
and 





rid THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
| = F : va re Shannon City - - lowa 
ng There is no more dignified and altruistic co- 





oi operative effort for any organization than getting 


new readers for THE FLOWER GROWER. ° e . 
— I will make very special rates on application, Mission Bulbs & Peonies 








bs or so that a good profit remains in the hands of the Early Buyers of good Glads will find many bargains 
3.30. organization in our Fall Glad list. All the proven novelties. Fall or 
Spring Delivery. 

$1 This magazine is the best-balanced collection of We offer Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils in the better 
four literature to be had in magazine form, and regardless kinds only and only first size bulbs. 
rove of subscription price. Compare any issue of THE 100 Darwins, various colors, assorted, $5.00. Ask 
“Le FLOWER GROWER with any issue of any other for complete list. 

publication. If you want healthy, vigorous Peonies or extra large 
‘.- | Write me for rates. roots, send us your order. 
same * 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher THE MISSION GARDENS 


Calcium, N.Y. Techny, Ill. 
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Dreer's Rose 


Sturdy Dormant Stock 
for Fall Planting 


Fall planting of Roses 
has proved thoroughly 
practical, eminently suc- 
eessful. And in practic- 
ing Fall planting you not 
only save valuable time 
next Spring but gain the 
additional advantage of 
plants being 


Delivered FREE at REV. F. PAGE ROBERTS 
your Door One of ‘the “Gold Medal Dozen’’ 


Of about 300 different varieties of Hardy Garden 
Roses which we grow, we consider the following in 
classes by themselves :— 

The ‘‘Gold Medal’’ Dozen. Holds the choicest of the 

tested novelties of special interest to those in search of 

the best. Delivered for $12.50. 

The ‘‘Dreer’’ Dozen. Holds standard kinds that have 

made good in all sections of the country, under widely 

varying climatic conditions. Delivered for $11.00. 
AUTUMN CATALOG 

Nineteen pages of it are devoted to Dreer Roses. It also 
offers hardy plants of all kinds, all kinds of bulbs for outdoor 


and indoor culture. Let the Dreer Autumn Catalog guide you 
to better Spring gardens, and please mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 





ZGNGS Rare Bul Colecion $19 


Some of the newer Glads you h 
These are the minimum sizes of bulbs I shall ‘ate 


run larger. All should bloom ni 


One No. 4 bulb Ruffled q 

One ‘ ‘*  Coryphee wis 
One “ Heavenly Blue 
One * Betty Nuthall 
One “ Mary Frey 

One “ Coronado 

One “ Mother Machree 
One ‘“ Dr. Moody 

One “ Frederick Christ 
One ‘* ** Rita Beck 
‘Miss Des Moines 
Frank J. McCoy 


me will 
cely, 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


One “ 
One “ 


AGCeaancawaaw 


“That’s me—v. D.”’ : 
This Super Collection prepaid for $10.00 


SDLONG, Boulder, Colo, 
A CORRECTION 


In my last month’s ad the price of $1 should hav 
each item and not for the whole line of 4 items. At thet aaa 
of the prices were too high. You can send on your ordell 
and be assured that you will get a square deal. Where prices 
are too high I will give extra count to equal other offers, Send. 
for new price list. 


GROW BETTER GLADIOLUS 


I specialize in the very best new varieties and the older ones 
that have stood the test of time. You should try such ney | 
ones as Annie Laurie, Marmora, Mother Machree, Loyalty 
Royal Lavender, Apricot Glow and many others, kinds that 
will make names for themselves. ; 


Send for Catalog now. 


Champlain View Gardens 
ELMER E. GOVE Burlington, Vermont 














SS) Protect Your 


Roses NOW 


A little care in the fall 
will bring prize blooms 
next season. 


Terogen, the wonderful 
new autumn - winter 
ground dressing, is revolu- 
tionizing all known meth- 
ods of combating rose dis- 
eases. It destroys the 
spores of most diseases. It 
kills the larvae of most in- 
sects as the rose pith 
borer, rose bugs, Japanese 
and many other beetles, ' 
aphids and ants. 100 1b, drum 


Apply before Winter 
Apply Terogen just before 
covering your roses for the 
winter. Order through your 
dealer or direct, as follows: 


Note:—A 10 Ib. tin is sufficient for 
one application for 30 to 50 rose 
bushes. 


Postpaid 
F.O.B. Phila. by Express or Freight 
Write for Bulletin, 


‘“‘Winter Care of Roses” 


Terogen has been used 
with great success at the fa- 
mous Wallingford, Pa., Rose 
Gardens. 


Chemical Products Division 


ROSE MFG. COMPANY 


Established 1897 


3642 Filbert St., Philadelphia yyakers of the Fungtrogen Spray, 


the famous fungicide. 





Glorious Creations 
For more than 62 years we have been develop- 
ing and improving the world’s most beautiful 


Peonies. We can now say that we have the 
largest and finest collection of Peonies in the 
world. Peonies that will amaze and delight you 
with their size and beauty. Peonies that will 
make your flower garden the envy of all who 
see it. 


UNUSUAL AND RARE VARIETIES 
In our collection you will find just the Peonies 
you have always wanted. Peony lovers the 
world over always come to us for new stock be- 
cause they know by experience that we have 
exactly what they want. 


OUR NEW PEONY MANUAL 
Just published late in 1928 and the most com- 
plete book on the Peony every written. This 
book answers every question as to the varieties, 
care and history of the Peony. Every Peony 
lover should have this manual and it will be 
given free to all who purchase Peony Roots 
amounting to $5.00 or over. 
Catalog Free 


Our Peony and Iris catalog is yours for the asking. 
beautiful Brand Peonies and Irises. Send for it now. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. | 


Box 32 - Faribault, Minn 


It describes all t 








